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The Educational Situation 
AN EDITORIAL 


N the criticism of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by the 
Grange News there is an element of 

truth, but it is just such attacks that do the 
most harm, for people not in possession of 
full information accept a partial truth as 
a whole truth and reach a faulty conclusion. 


To be specific, the annual salary of Dr. 
Schaeffer, former Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, is given as $5,000. It is true 
that was his stated salary, but in addition 
to that amount he received annually the 
following : 


As Secretary of the State Medical 


Board 
As Secretary of the Dental Council.... 
As member of the Professional Bureau 500 00 


He also received $10 per day for at- 
tending the meetings of the Dental Council. 


Due to his small salary he found it necessary 
to accept honorariums for addresses at 
teachers institutes, commencements and 
other public gatherings. 


The salary of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan is 
$12,000 which is fixed by statute and covers 
all services rendered the Commonwealth. 
This is not a high salary when compared 
with salaries in the general field of educa- 
tion. The cities of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh pay their superintendents of schools 
$12,000 each. State College pays its presi- 
dent $12,000 and furnishes him a home. It 
is reported that the president of one of our 
universities receives $20,000 a year and that 
the University of Pennsylvania offered 
Leonard Wood $25,000. Drexel Institute 


recently secured a new president from 
Georgia at a salary of $17,500. 

The present Department of Public In- 
struction pays its stenographers on a schedule 
ranging from $900 to $1,200; one stenog- 
rapher charged with administrative duties 
receives $1,800. Since Dr. Finegan be- 
came Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, his department has lost fourteen 
members of its clerical force, nine of whom 
have gone into other state departments, all 
at an increase in salary. In addition he has 
lost sixteen members of his professional 
staff because they were offered better pay- 
ing positions elsewhere. Eleven of these 
went to better places in educational work, in 
every instance at an increase in salary. 

The calibre of his staff is indicated by 
the fact that present members have been 
invited by the following universities to give 
six-weeks’ courses in their summer schools: 
Harvard, Columbia University, New York 
University, Johns Hopkins, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, 
State College, University of California and 
others. 

It is claimed by the Grange News that 27 
people were brought in from New York 
state by Dr. Finegan. The fact is that there 
were but five members of the staff called 
for service in the Department from New 
York state, including Dr. Finegan. In most 
cases the position in the Department was 
first offered to a Pennsylvanian. 

The Grange News states that the present 
pay roll of the Department of Public In- 
struction is $417,000. As a matter of fact 
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it is $406,840. The Grange News misses 
the truth by $10,160. The Grange credits 
the department with sixteen bureaus; there 
are twelve—an error of 33 1-3%. 

The Grange News states that the former 
Department of Public Instruction had 
twenty-seven employees. It had fifty-nine, 
including four in Americanization work in 
other departments. 

Again, the Grange News states that the 
state paid this force $53,000. The fact is 
the state paid them $118,000. The Grange 
News admits that salaries in the old depart- 
ment were low. They were; men couldn’t 
live on them and so they supplemented their 
salaries by honorariums. In some cases, 
these incomes equaled or exceeded their 
regular salaries. The members of the pres- 
ent department accept no fees for services 
within the state. They go only where the 
state should be represented and the state 
pays their expenses. Through this service, 
between $20,000 and $25,000 was saved to 
county and district institutes, during the 
fall of 1921. 


The largest expansion of the new depart- 
ment has been in the Vocational Bureau, 
since Pennsylvania is an industrial and agri- 
cultural state. The money spent for instruc- 
tional service in industrial education in 
schools approved under the federal act is 


significant. 
8. Saar $ 554,254.00 
BEL PEO GE oio:0 sisinals 6-455 00s t.0's 1,193,759.00 


. The amount contributed from federal funds for 
1918-19 was $135,556. 

The amount contributed from federal funds for 
1920-21 was $292,554. 


This is an increase of $156,998. This 
means that the Bureau of Vocational Edu- 
cation is making its work so effective that 
all money appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for vocational education in Penn- 
sylvania is now being used. A large per- 
centage of the money goes toward the sup- 
port of vocational schools in the rural dis- 
tricts. These figures take no account of the 


benefits of the training to the young people 
of the state. 


The salaries paid the former Bureau of 
Vocational Education totaled $31,250. 
The present salaries paid the Bureau of 
Vocational Education total $94,300. 

The former Bureau received from the Fed- 
eral Government $6,000, thus reducing 
the net cost to $25,250. 


The present Bureau receives from the Fed- 
eral Government $25,000, thus reducing 
its net cost to $69,300. 


Let us examine the expenditure of the 
State’s revenues. In 1911 for every dollar 
appropriated by the Legislature for all pur- 
poses, 26.2 cents was spent on education. 
In 1921 for every dollar appropriated, edu- 
cation received 26.3 cents—a gain in one 
decade of one-tenth of one per cent. But 
you say, why the increased appropriations? 
The answer is, the state is fostering other 
worthy activities, the increase is not all 
chargeable to education. A sane query is, 
can the state afford to promote other inter- 
ests at the expense of education? 

Let us take up the cost of administration 
of the Department of Public Instruction. A 
careful analysis reveals this fact: the over- 
head cost of administration of the work of 
the Department is nine-tenths of one per 
cent of the money appropriated by the State 
for education. 

The present Department is composed of 
a body of experts. Is there need of them? 
Take first the matter of illiteracy. We have 
in Pennsylvania today 418,000 persons 
above sixteen years of age who can neither 
read nor write. Consider retardation. Out 
of 644,635 pupils in fourth class districts, 
53,535 are retarded three years or more. 
Let us give the child an average chance. 
Take the matter of health. The number of 
pupils that have been inspected by the 
Bureau of Health is 483,185. Of these 75.4 
per cent were physically defective. 16.4% 
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had defective vision, 69% defective teeth, 
27% defective tonsils. 161,369 had more 
than one physical defect. Why not through 
a process of education prevent a recurrence 
of defects in the present school generation? 


Consider the Teacher Bureau. We have 
today in Pennsylvania 5,000 teachers in our 
public schools with only an elementary school 
education. Less than one-half of all of our 
teachers have had any professional training 
whatever for their work. Does not the need 
justify this special bureau? Moreover the 
bureau through its teacher placement ser- 
vice has saved the teachers of the state 
$25,000 agency fees the last year. 


Not all the forward movements in educa- 
tion are chargeable to Dr. Finegan. . Penn- 
sylvania was beginning to be aroused be- 
fore he came as is evidenced by the passage 
of laws in 1919 for the creation of a Bureau 
of Special Education to care for the men- 
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tally defective, and the consolidated school 
law. This legislation increased the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Education and 
required the appointment of additional 
members of the staff. With his coming, 
however, affairs educational exhibited new 
signs of life and we became fully conscious 
of our educational rank among our sister 
states and determined to boost Pennsylvania 
out of her unenviable position of 21st up 
to where she ranks financially and industri- 
ally and where she rightfully belongs educa- 
tionally. 

The legislature of 1921 gave us sixty 
splendid new educational laws. We have in 
Dr. Finegan a matchless leader. Let all the 
friends of public education rally to his sup- 
port and see to it that we suffer no lapse to 
occur but that we march resolutely forward 
and realize our aim of giving to every boy 
and girl in the Commonwealth his rightful 
heritage—an equal opportunity. 


Protection Against Ignorance 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE operations of the American peo- 
ple during the war with Germany, 
in trying to recruit and train quickly 
a large army and navy, and keep them fit 
to fight as well as any other national army 
or navy or better than any, brought to light 
many defects in the education, and the health 
and vigor of the population, especially 
among young men. The draft also revealed 
an amount of illiteracy and bodily incapacity 
among men between twenty-one and thirty- 
one which surprised and mortified every- 
body. These bodily and mental defects were 
bad enough in time of war; but most per- 
sons now see that they are even worse in 
time of peace, through their effects on the 
productive industries of the country, and 
hence on the comfort and happiness of the 
entire people. 
Everybody sees now that to cure and to 


prevent illiteracy are national interests of 
the liveliest sort, which ought not to be 
left to states or municipalities alone; so 
that effective steps will. probably be taken to 
prevent illiteracy by cooperative action in 
the National Congress, State Legislatures, 
and Boards of Education for states, coun- 
ties, cities and towns. Even in the Southern 
States, which had high percentages of illit- 
eracy because of the scanty appropriations 
of public money for negro schools, improve- 
ments in the application of educational ap- 
propriations and in their amount are al- 
ready discernible. 

If we should be forced into another war, 
we must not find in our army and navy 
thousands of men who cannot understand 
orders or communicate with their comrades. 
Neither do we wish to find again that a 
quarter part of the millions of young men 
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drafted for the army and navy have bodily 
defects which disqualify them for service 
as soldiers or sailors. Furthermore, we 
realize that such bodily defectives are not 
the men needed in the industrial armies. 

All business men, bankers, manufactur- 
ers, or traders, and especially all employers 
of large bodies of “hands,” now realize that 
wage-earners in general and those “hands” 
in particular need to be self-directed by 
ready mental powers and an active good 
will. All parents, even the most ignorant, 
feel that the best thing they can do for their 
children is to secure for them a sensible 
education through as many years as the 
family budget can afford; but they wish the 
public schools to supply an education which 
- will unquestionably enable their children to 
earn a good living when adults and to make 
serviceable citizens. Hence the educational 
ambition of the American people among all 
classes is sure to be higher in the immediate 
future than it has ever been before. The 
main question today is, therefore, how in- 
telligently shall the efforts of the people 
be directed toward the satisfaction of their 
educational desires and needs? 


THE FIRST STEP 

The first step in the improvement of the 
American, schools is the introduction of 
universal physical training for both boys 
and girls from six to eighteen years of age. 
The program should be comprehensive and 
flexible; so that the needs of different types 
of children and different individual pupils 
can be met. It should include the means of 
remedying defects and malformations as 
well as of developing normal bodies. It 
should include exercises which might fairly 
be called drills, but many more which would 
properly be called games or sports. Ex- 
cept in extreme weather most of the exer- 
cises should be conducted in the open air. 
Carriage, posture, gait, rhythmical move- 
ments and team-play should be covered. 
With the introduction of universal physical 
training should go the universal employ- 
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ment of physicians and nurses for incessant 
diagnostic and preventive work. 

The faithful and intelligent administra- 
tion of a sound program of physical train- 
ing in all American schools, public and pri- 
vate, elementary and secondary, is so in- 
tensely a national as distinguished from a 
local interest, that the program should be 
prescribed by the national Bureau of Edu- 
cation, or some analogous Bureau or Com- 
mission; and the execution of the program 
should be incessantly supervised by inspec- 
tors appointed and paid by the National 
Government. Further, the National Gov- 
ernment might properly and wisely pay to 
State, County or Municipal educational au- 
thorities, or to the trustees or owners of 
private schools, a small sum (a dollar per- 
haps) annually for each pupil well-trained 
under the prescribed program for one year, 
as determined by the national inspectors. 
When universal physical training has been 
well carried on for twenty years, an im- 
mense improvement will be seen not only 
in the aspect of the population as respects 
posture, relation of weight to height and 
muscular development, but also in their com- 
fort, health and productiveness at daily labor. 

Universal physical training, combined 
with medical inspection and nursing service 
in all schools, will in time remedy in great 
measure the grave bodily defects in the popu- 
lation. Now for the mental defects. What 
are they? Can schooling remedy them? 

The main defects are plain enough. Most 
Americans, educated or uneducated, rich 
or poor, young or old, except the men well- 
trained for the medical, the artistic, or the 
scientific professions, cannot see or hear 
straight, make an accurate record of what 
they have just seen or heard, remember ex- 
actly for an hour what they suppose them- 
selves to have seen or heard, or draw the 
just limited inference from premises, true 
or false, which they accept. 

If an educated American, engaged in 
business or in the professions called learned, 
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has fortunately acquired the capacity to do 
any of these things, the chances are that he 
owes his unusual power not to his school 
or college, or to anything in his formal edu- 
cation, but to his sports or other outside 
pursuits, or to companionship with some 
older person who interested him in congenial 
occupation, and showed him how to work 
hard at them, or to the discipline with which 
his mode of earning his livelihood provided 
him. As a rule, American schools have not 
imparted skill of eye, ear or hand. 

Again, twentieth century Americans, edu- 
cated and uneducated alike, manifest a ca- 
pacity for gregarious excitement which for 
the time being destroys the judgment and 
often leads to foolish action. This tendency 
is manifested in political conventions, labor 
union meetings, “drives” for multifarious 
objects, religious revivals, stock exchanges 
with their preposterous rumors, and public 
ball games. It produces long-continued 
screaming or howling, and other irrational 
demonstrations. These manifestations of 
bodily and mental instability in throngs have 
increased rapidly within the past twenty- 
five years, and are probably among the un- 
toward results of the strenuous, agitated, 
hurrying life of most Americans, speeded up 
by telegraphs, telephones, express trains, the 
automobile and rapid machinery. 


Under the excitements of the war in 
Europe many Americans, both men and 
women, have become more credulous than 
they used to be, particularly if the rumors 
or opinions which come to them fall in with 
their own habitual impressions and wishes. 
Telegraphs, telephones and the daily press 
are largely responsible for this increase of 
irrational credulity. The newspapers are 
mainly filled with hastily gathered so-called 
news, and hastily written comments on that 
confused mass of guesses and assertions. 
Reporters, correspondents, contributors and 
editors all write in haste with little chance 
for consideration, mostly on reports received 
over electric wires or through the ether from 
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men who have not time to discriminate be- 
tween facts and fancies, and have an inter- 
est in reporting at length inventions, suppo- 
sitions and gossip, whenever facts are scarce. 
The daily press, therefore, stimulates in 
millions of people the herd tendency to com- 
mon emotional impulses and simultaneous 
action on impulses, and furnishes infinite 
material for eager acceptance by credulous 
minds. 


Of course, this credulity in the human 
race is a very old story, as the persistent 
acceptance of myths and foolish tales all 
down the centuries abundantly illustrates; 
but it is an interesting observation that popu- 
lar education, in the form heretofore admin- 
istered, seems not to have diminished much 
the credulity of the masses of mankind. At 
any rate under conditions of world suffering 
and dread fatuous credulity is prevalent and 
highly mischievous. 

During the war, wages and prices in all 
American industries went up with a sort 
of stirring whirl, which took effect over the 
whole country. Profits in most businesses 
increased in the same intoxicating way. The 
armistice came when extravagant expendi- 
ture had become common in all classes of 
American society, but most in the class of 
wage-earners, who finding themselves in 
possession of undreamt-of incomes took to 
buying costly foods, clothing, furniture and 
jewelry. It was again a case of gregarious 
irrational excitement. 

The present fall in prices is another case 
of the same sort. Producers, consumers, 
and wholesale and retail dealers suddenly 
became alarmed and uncertain of the future; 
and most people ceased to buy except for 
pressing needs. It is the fashion to explain 
or interpret such multitudinous common ac- 
tions and reactions by the phrase “class psy- 
chology ;” but this term covers nothing more 
than the common mental impulse of the herd 
without exercise of any reasoning faculty or 
sober will-power. 

Can education remedy such defects as 
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these in a whole people? It cannot im- 
mediately ; it can by steady work on a whole 
generation, if sound educational methods be 
employed. Let us turn to the consideration 
of those methods. They will be found to be 
comparatively new inventions, but yet not 
wholly untried. 

The new methods depend for success on 
the personal force and sympathetic quality of 
the teacher, and his own comprehension of 
the methods, and therefore require a fine 
breed of teachers on a new scale; but they 
may be expressed in rules as follows: 


HOW IT CAN BE DONE 

Enlist the interest of every pupil in every 
school—public or private, elementary or 
secondary—in his daily tasks; in order to 
get from him hard, persistent and willing 
work. Only through interest in work comes 
power of mental application, and in due 
course success and content in productive 
labor—labor which, however, can never be 
free from tiresome routine or from oft-re- 
peated exertions. The too common opinion, 
that there is no useful training except in 
unattractive or repulsive subjects or prac- 
tices, is just the opposite of the truth for 
either child or adult. In this world, stern 
as well as beautiful, it is quite unnecessary 
to invent hardness or obstacles for any one. 

Relate every lesson to something in the 
life of the child; so that he may see the 
application and usefulness of the lesson, and 
how it concerns him. 

Teach all subjects, wherever possible, from 
actual objects to be accurately observed and 
described by the pupils themselves. Culti- 
vate every hour in every child the power to 
see and describe accurately. 

Make the training of the senses a prime 
object every day. 

Teach every child to draw, model, sing and 
read music. Encourage all pupils who show 
unusual capacity in any of these directions 
to develop their gifts assiduously both in and 
out of school hours. 

Stimulate every pupil to active participa- 
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tion in every school exercise by looking, 
listening, speaking, drawing and writing 
himself. Each pupil should be active, not 
passive, alert not dawdling, led or. piloted, 
not driven, but always learning the value 
of co-operative discipline. 

Teach groups of subjects together in their 
natural and inevitable relations. For exam- 
ple, teach arithmetic, algebra and geometry 
together from beginning to end. Do the 
same for economics, government and sociol- 
ogy, and for history, biography, geography 
and travel. Associate reading, spelling and 
composition day by day, and make sure that 
every child sees the object of having his own 
compositions correctly spelt and legibly 
written. 

Teach chemistry, physics, biology and ge- 
ology all together every week throughout 
the entire course (twelve years); because 


these subjects are generally found working — 


in intimate association in most natural pro- 
cesses of growth, decay, creation or extinc- 
tion, and are separable only for advanced pu- 
pils who need to understand the man-made 
theories and imaginings which have proved 
serviceable guides to fruitful experimenta- 
tion and research. 

The weekly program should provide every 
pupil with frequent opportunities to describe 
before teacher and class something he has 
enjoyed seeing or reading. Occasionally the 
pupils who excel in accurate and vivid nar- 
ration or description should have the privi- 
lege of addressing the whole school assembly. 

Make sure by adequate provisions in the 
program that every pupil has a fair chance 
at the proper stage to learn, in the laboratory 
method, the elements of agriculture, dietetics, 
cooking and hygiene, every girl to acquire 
also the other domestic arts, and every boy 
the elements of some manual trade—by pre- 
ference one common in the school’s locality. 
The instruction in hygiene should include 
community hygiene, defense against the dis- 
eases and degradations consequent upon 
ignorance, moral debility, poverty and vice. 
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To make room for the new subjects, re- 
duce class work and the size of classes, 
lengthen the school day and shorten the 
present summer vacation. These changes 
are for the benefit, physical and spiritual, 
of all children and all parents. 


Increase individual work. Aim at variety 
in pupils’ attainments and in rate of pro- 
motion, and therefore at frequent sortings 
and shiftings among the pupils. A uniform 
or averaged product should bring emphatic 
condemnation on any school. 


Give every pupil abundant opportunities to 
judge evidence, to determine facts and to 
discriminate between facts and fancies. 


Use in schools such stimulating compe- 
tition as both children and adults use in 
sports and games to increase their enjoy- 
ment of them. Keep the atmosphere of 
every school charged with the master sen- 
timents of love, hope and duty. Keep out 
fear and selfishness. 


The schools thus planned and conducted 
will not be vocational or trade schools. They 
will not be mechanic arts schools. They will 
teach only subjects that every child ought 
to have opportunity to learn before it is 
sixteen years old, subjects that will serve 
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well the child grown up, whatever its occu- 
pation. The pupil will learn to read, write, 
spell and cipher much better than he does in 
the existing schools, and a larger proportion 
of the graduates will become cultivated 
men and women. Best of all, the children 


_will enjoy their school life and prefer school- 


time to vacation. Later, they will help to 
make wiser and happier the life of the com- 
munity in which they settle. 

It is plain that to carry these principles 
into practice in all American schools from 
bottom to top will require many years, much 
more money than the people have, heretofore, 
been accustomed to spend on the education 
of the children, and much effort to train by 
the hundred thousand a new kind of teacher. 
The colleges and universities of the country 
should systematically urge these principles 
on the attention of the American public, es- 
pecially the women’s colleges, because an 
immense majority of American school teach- 
ers are women, and also because mothers 
generally have more to do than fathers with 
their children’s training. 

To promote schools of the sort above de- 
scribed will be a business-like undertaking 
for leading business men all over the country. 
—Chicago Schools Journal. 


The Relation of Art to Home Economics 


C. VALENTINE KIRBY 
State Director of Art Education 


HE thought of Art as a subject re- 
lated to Home Economics is not at 
all a new one. From time to time 
papers have been presented and the subject 
discussed on our educational programs. But 
as a rule these presentations have dealt with 
Art as a detached subject with possibilities 
of correlated expression—the designing of 
place cards, menus, covers for “Cooking 
Notes,” etc., or applied to the idea of good 
taste in the selection of woman’s attire, home 
furnishings, table ware, etc. 


Filled with a feeling of responsibility to 
No. 3 


you and with a desire to make some new 
contribution, if possible, to a subject al- 
ready so well treated, my thoughts have 
carried me to a somewhat different and I 
trust more vital aspect of the subject. 

Our thought of Art has long been an 
aristocratic one—confined unfortunately to 
the carved statue or painted canvass—today 
our thought has broadened and become 
democratic in spirit and recognizes as Art 
the beautiful and enduring creations of man 
in every age and every material. We be- 
come confused by its many manifestations 
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—its infinity, until there comes a realization 
that art is not so much a particular thing as 
it is a certain quality in a thing. It is this 
quality in a thing that sets it forth as a true 
work of art. This quality expressed in home 
economics means more than a relationship 


to art--it means that home economics is it-_ 


self art. 

Out of man’s needs for food and shelter 
and clothing and utensils have his creations 
grown but never has he been satisfied with 
mere physical comforts—he has ever felt 
an equally strong impulse to refine and beau- 
tify these necessities of existence. 

Knowledge developed as to the most ap- 
propriate material for each particular ser- 
vice and its more perfect adaptation to the 
service desired worked for refinement and 
consequent beauty and there was woven and 
spun and built and generally breathed into 
these things the principles of God, the great 
designer and architect of the universe, and 
man saw the color and structure of bird and 
butterfly, flower and shell and these beauti- 
fied his work and his life as well. 

Again, we demand something more than 
mere shelter or food or clothing. We re- 
alize that a home should be a house and a 
place for relaxation and re-creation, that it 
must necessarily represent us and the com- 
mon things in it will modify our lives more 
than the uncommon things in the museum, 
that clothing is or should be something more 
than covering, and affects not only our ap- 
pearance but our conduct and our confidence 
in ourselves as-well. There is a psychology 
that cannot be ignored—that food may be 
something more than food, that cookery may 
be indeed an art and our senses may be de- 
lighted and the digestion stimulated by the 
satisfactory contemplation of food, pre- 
pared and served in a beautiful and attrac- 
tive manner. 

“If I had a sum of money,” says Ma- 
hommet, “I would spend half for bread, the 
other half for hyacinths to feed my soul.” 


We may combine beauty with -bread and 
have soul food. 


Beauty is arrived at through design—de- 
sign in its fullest sense—signifying the 
thought and plan that results in true economy 
of effort and material and leads to beauty 
through the perfect harmonizing of all the 
parts of the whole. 

Principles of appropriateness, unity, bal- 
ance, harmony, and the encouragement of 
simplicity and good sincere workmanship 
should be applied in deciding questions af- 
fecting the various phases of home eco- 
nomics. 

I believe that the artist is not alone the 
painter who applies paint to canvass but 
likewise the woman who selects from the 
extensive and confusing displays of a mod- 
ern department store articles of true worth, 
fine in line color and form and with them 
accomplishes a truly harmonious and ap- 
propriate home or costume. In this con- 
nection let me impress the importance of the 
saleslady as an important factor in educa- 
tion and the intermediary between the de- 
signer and the purchaser. We must train 
all three to discrimination and sound aes- 
thetic judgment. 


I believe that a course in Home Econom- 
ics should provide preferably through the 
sympathetic cooperation of the Art Depart- 
ment the following: 


(1) Training through practice in the elementary 
principles of drawing, design, and color. 

(2) Ability in teachers to use drawing freely 
as intellectual expression visualizing their thoughts 
and thus explaining more graphically cuts of beef, 
dress patterns or house plans. 

(3) Training to develop discriminatory powers 
in matters pertaining to dress, home furnishings, 
and salesmanship. 

(4) Training leading to a keen appreciation 
of design as applied in the manufacture of textile 
fabrics and other houschold furnishings. 

(5) The imagination and creative ability lead- 
ing to the selection of those who may be gifted 
and may possibly enter the’ large field open for 
designers of textiles, costumes, etc. 
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SCHOOL CREDIT FOR HOME READING— 
NO LONGER AN EXPERIMENT 
CHARLES R. STONE 
Superintendent of Schools, Munhall, Pa. 

In the introduction to that excellent mono- 
graph (Houghton Mifflin Co.) by Halibur- 
ton and Smith on Teaching Poetry in the 
Grades we find recorded the request of a 
youngster for the teacher to retell the story 
of the “boy who ate the ribbons and they 
made him sick.” In her repertoire she could 
not recail such a story. Finally it dawned 
upon her that he possibly meant The Story 
of St. Nicholas. It was the one. These 
lines had made the above impression on that 
youth’s mind—“Away to the window I flew 
like a flash, Tore open the shutters and 
threw up the sash.” 


“With all thy getting get understanding.” 
In this case and in many others that li- 
brarians and teachers could multiply we 
know that a child needs direction. We 
know that he does not understand much of 
what he reads. 


One reason is he does not read enough 
literature suited to his age. Have you not 
frequently met the child who had read only 
one or no books and was already well ad- 
vanced in his school career? 

As high school principal, I used to bring 
before the faculty pupils who were failing 
in their work. We desired to find the rea- 
son for poor work. The teachers asked 
questions to see how that might help the 
pupil. My stock inquiry was, “What book 
have you read lately?” I recall one boy 
who was having serious trouble with Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake. He could not get the 
thought. In answer to my question as to 
what book he had EVER read entire he 
could remember only “Black Beauty.” Was 
it any wonder that he failed to get the 
meaning from poetry? For him literature 
had no attractions or meaning. 


In Freeland’s “Elementary School Prac- 
tice” (Macmillan Co.) we find the statement 
that reading usually develops between the 
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ages of nine and twelve. Should all ele- 
mentary school teachers not grasp that fact 
and make the most of its import while there 
yet is time? We know that in religion if 
conversion is delayed beyond the ’teen age 
it is increasingly less likely to occur. 


Each knows a large number of adults 
whose reading is confined to the newspaper 
and perhaps a few monthly magazines. Some 
do even less reading. Many never read a 
book. Their interest in books has never 
been aroused. Are these not real tragedies? 
For them the world of literature remains yet 
undiscovered. 

Some one once compared a college edu- 
cation to cutting windows in the shell that 
surrounds us so that we may get new views 
of our surroundings. Wide reading does 
this for us. My Greek professor used to 
say that if we left college with nothing else 
gained than a desire for reading good lit- 
erature, the college had done its work. 

How is the school trying to get children 
to read and enjoy literature? Eleven states 
have reading circles for children. Their plans 
are somewhat elaborate. Certificates and 
seals are given for completing the work. 
That appeals to children. We use certificates 
as extra inducement for reading. The criti- 
cism of these plans is that few children 
whose love for books is not already alive are 
enlisted. What about those in whom the 
interest lies dormant? How would the idea 
work in a community composed largely of 
foreigners? I fear recruits would be few. 

We must help these who do not read. Of- 
ten they seem to be in the majority. If the 
idea is good and seemingly necessary why 
should not reading be made compulsory? We 
realize that the essentials of arithmetic, ge- 
ography, good English and history are nec- 
essary parts of a citizen’s makeup. So we 
compel the children to study them. 


Of course we also compel reading in class. 
But we know that the usual school readers, 
fine as some of them are, do not meet the 
need. They are often composed of selected 
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bits of adult literature. Rarely is the se- 
lection long enough to carry the interest as 
does a real book. 

Yeoman in his thought-compelling book, 
“Shackled Youth” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press), speaking of Literature in the Grades 
—Chapter VI—asks if we will substitute for 
complete books the “indifferent hash of the 
Grade Reader, all chopped together and com- 
pressed between two covers, and then think 
that you will start any feeling for literature, 
even if the teacher is good? Can you give 
any satisfactory reason why real books are 
not used in schools instead of readers? And 
does it not seem better to read one book—if 
a fine one—than scraps from many books?” 

Are you saying that forced reading will 
create a dislike for literature? What is the 
basis for your reasoning? Does it not, per- 
haps, lie back in the high school where you 
had to read at prolonged length some 
classic? Don’t you see you were given no 
choice? You had to read that one book. 
Everybody in the class had to take the same 
dose, no matter what his individual taste 
may have been. Some pupils dislike the 
regular studies, such as history or geography. 
But usually there is no adult aversion due 
to compulsory studies in the grades. 

I have reached the conclusion that such an 
important matter as interest in reading must 
be forced. From four years’ experience 
with our plan I feel we have not failed. 

The important point is that a pupil must 
read a certain number of books (eight) in a 
year. He has a list of forty titles from 
which to choose. The elective system is thus 
applied to the grades. The arguments against 
compelling a child to read under such con- 
ditions seem as absurd as urging a normal 
individual to eat of an appetizing array of 
dishes. He has to take into his system so 
many calories. He doesn’t have to eat olives 
or hotcakes if he doesn’t like them. There 
is variety to satisfy his demands. 

From the third through the eight grade 
we have required this work for the past four 
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years. Is our requirement excessive? Not 
if you make a careful investigation of what 
an average boy or girl will voluntarily read. 
Freeland mentions on page 137 of “Ele- 
mentary School Practice” an eighth grade 
boy, an average pupil, who in one-half year 
read of his own free will sixteen books and 
seven numbers of The American Boy. 

We discourage excessive reading. We 
allow one book a week to count for credit. 
We made one exception two years ago. A 
boy read forty books, reported well on them 
and kept up his regular school work. He 
had to go to work. We helped form a habit 
worth while for his leisure time and gave 
him a treasure of child literature. 

There are slower readers, of course. Some 
read silently at about the same rate as 
orally. Some pronounce each word silently. 
The newer emphasis on the rate of silent 
reading is helping such pupils. Are we not 
also applying the “new thought” in a practical 
manner? With rare exceptions the teachers 
think that eight books a year are not an 
excessive requirement. We are planning 
to put the reading on a point basis because 
some books are thin and others fat so that 
some pupils may choose a “snap” course. 

When should the pupil read these books? 
They could read in school. But is it fair to 
the teacher to ask her to crowd into the pro- 
gram another period? She has enough to 
do to look after the newer things of the re- 
construction period, such as war facts, citi- 
zenship, safety first. Some things could be 
further condensed. You recall that Henry - 
Adams said he spent too much time in school 
on things which he could have learned in 
about one-tenth of the time. 

The only other answer is “At home.” Why 
not? Much home work has not been the 
right sort. We do right in saying that arith- 
metic should not be a home study however 
much parents seem to think so. As Com- 
missioner Kendall used to say, “Why em- 
barrass the parents before their children?” 
Reading is a subject that may well be made 
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a home study. What is better than having 
the hygiene lesson read aloud at home? Si- 
lent reading is the best sort of home work. 
Home work should be pleasant. It should 
be fairly easy. It should be done without 
extra help by the members of the family. 
Home Reading with School Credit satisfies 
the conditions. 


Some parents say that when school starts 
there shall be no more reading of library 
books. All must be the old type school work. 
This idea prevailed when I began the plan 
in Munhall. Now the school and the li- 
brary are strongly linked throughout the 
school year. 


How check the pupil’s reading? As ev- 
erything in the course of study is subject 
to examination, we have a space on the re- 
port card for Home Reading. 


Who gives the grades? When the pupil 
has read the book he secures a printed slip, 
fills in his name and grade, the title of the 
book, and his opinion of it—why he liked or 
disliked it, then takes the slip to the assigned 
teacher for an oral review. In two minutes 
he can satisfy the busy teacher that he has 
read the book. She then places a grade upon 
the slip. All our teachers work gladly with 
home reading. A pupil may meet six or 
more teachers in giving his oral reviews. We 
have no written reviews of books in the 
grades. His classroom teacher marks the 
report card. 


The benefits of this method of reporting 
are many. It gets all the teachers at work 
on one worth-while problem. The pupils 
get acquainted with teachers in advanced 
grades and learn that they have nothing 
much to fear from them. Pupils and teach- 
ers get better acquainted. The teachers 
know in advance many pupils they will have 
next year or later. The pupils of the third 
and fourth grades report to the lower grade 
teachers. The children learn by talking to 
an interested audience. These oral reports 
are real recitations. The teacher must know 
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the book on which he examines. This is 
good for the teacher. It keeps her young 
by knowing a few more children’s books 
each year. 


The so-called examination is not formal. 
It is best not to call it an examination, but 
a report. The child has a seemingly inborn 
dislike for “examinations” and is naturally 
timid. The dialogue should be informal; 
teacher and pupil should exchange views. 
The teacher will tell the pupil the things 
she liked in the book, and encourage him to 
do the same. The pupil learns the author’s 
name if it is worth while. This makes him 
an intelligent frequenter of the public li- 
brary. He will know his favorite authors 
and can make book selections intelligently. 

There is a distinct benefit in the plan for 
the teacher. Why is it that so few teachers 
have a knowledge of children’s literature? 
Teachers tend to live too much above the 
child’s level. They do not know well enough 
his interests and nature. They should read 
a few children’s books each year to keep 
young. If teachers cannot get enjoyment 
from a child’s book they need look to the 
worth of their teaching. 


Two years ago we all read Alice in Won- 
derland; then read it to the pupils from the 
first grade through the high school. The 
book was discussed in classes. Later we 
saw a splendid film of it. Did we not im- 

ress that story on the minds of our pupils? 
I don’t say that all the teachers liked the 
book. A few still say they can see nothing 
in it. 


For a more detailed description of the 
genesis of this reading plan I refer you to 
the January number of The Elementary 
School Teacher, 1919. For an elaboration 
of the plan with a summary of each book, I 
stiggest that you purchase from the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Public Library their booklets, 
each of which contains the explanation of 
the plan, and gives notes for each book in 
the list for that grade. 
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THE MONOTONY OF TEACHING 

A certain editor recently remarked of a 
contributor: “She varies the monotony of 
teaching by writing articles for our maga- 
zine.” A fine bit of irony! Writing ar- 
ticles for the magazines may be monoton- 
ous, but teaching school is a three-ring cir- 
cus—you can never keep up with the whole 
show. 


Superintendents warn teachers not to “get 
into ruts.” I long for a chance to get into 
ruts. When I leaned over the desk at the 
Alfalfa Female Seminary the stars in my 
hair were seven; I taught Latin, French, 
physics, geology (which I had _ never 
studied), elocution, piano, and penmanship. 
The next year I taught something else. 
Every year since either the place or the 
subject or the text-book has changed. Twice 
a year now my pupils change, because they 
are promoted; and in the desperate strug- 
gle to get something out of my head into 
theirs, my methods shift like glass in a kalei- 
doscope. 


Three years ago in the “English” high 
school I fitted boys and girls for college. (I 
had some of the fits.) Today we are, if 
you please, the “High School of Com- 
merce.” The click-click of typewriters re- 
places the drone of Latin declensions, a 
bank and a museum have been installed, 
salesmanship and advertising do for Milton 
and Chaucer. I am teaching, at present, 
commercial arithmetic, with a key, and the 
History of Our Own State, without a text- 
book. (I am writing one as I go along.) 
For the last half-year I directed a physical 
drill for the first three minutes of each 
period, because the school committee passed 
a law that we must have twenty minutes of 
exercise daily, and this is the only way we 
can get it in. 


Twice a year a hundred new personali- 
ties arrive before I have sized up the others. 
How do I know what the newcomers will 
do? Some flocks of girls celebrate freak- 
day by piling up their hair and powdering 
it, some by hanging it in pigtails down their 
backs. Some boys smoke cigarettes in the 
basement and some fasten cats to the roof. 
Some let mice loose in the school room; 
some, june-bugs; so that I must find out 
quickly whether to tuck my feet up in a 
chair or to throw a dustcloth over my head. 
Some freshman classes bring lollypops and 
expect me to join them in sucking; some 


bring the solemnity of Solomon and are 
shocked at my jokes. 


When the rascals turn from sport to 
work they still entertain me. Their very 
spelling is full of pleasant surprises. The 
farmer raises veghitibles; Ulysses turned 
his boat and roared to shore; Balboa waved 
a sword in one hand and a banana in the 
other (it was a banner) ; the pilgrim fath- 
ers re-embarked and cursed up and down 
the coast! 

To prevent monotony a teacher should 
be a little weak in discipline, in order that 
pupils may develop personality. Make them 
good and you'll be happy, but you’ll miss 
lots of fun. And they come out just as well 
in the end without your interference. Watch 
this gawky freshman who cleans his finger- 
nails with a lead-pencil and changes his col- 
lar on Sunday. Within two years he has 
discovered girls, and wears necktie and hose 
that match, turning up his trousers so the 
purple symphony may be heard. I take no 
credit for this. When my worst little devil 
turns angel for my colleague, I feel a chas- 
tened interest in his improvement, but I 
liked him better before. He was less mo- 
notonous. 

A teacher is kept humble in unexpected 
ways. Benny slouches in, late, every day, 
and never knows where the lesson is. I 
hurl sarcasm at him. In a private confer- 
ence I assure him that he is preparing for 
a worthless existence. The next day he 
brings a Stradivarius to school and plays to 
us in the hall like Kreisler—plays beauti- 
ful things, of his own composition, which 
have been published. We listen with moist 
eyes. He promises to compose music for 
the songs of Burns we are studying, and 
soon he fills our classroom with a wild, 
proud, heartbroken melody that means “Mc- 
Pherson’s Farewell.” 


Benny is a genius, but every pupil can do 
something I can’t do. My aim in life is 
to discover what it is. Daisy, who never 
can answer a question, teaches dancing; 
Caroline, who passes not one of my mild 
examinations, has played Little Eva, with 
Uncle Tom, on the real stage; Myrtle, the 
whisperer, leads our basket-ball team to vic- 
tory. Giggling Annette remembers the 
dates of all the kings and all the battles 
on one reading, while I, for the tenth time, 
have to peep into my book to make sure. 
A boy in short trousers describes a toy 
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airship he has built, and I can’t even under- 
stand how he got it together. A slip of a 
girl does the cooking for a family of six. 

Sometimes a tragedy stirs me. A stunted 
Jewish boy, with intelligent dark eyes, 
chooses me for his confidante. His father, 
a rag-man, his mother illiterate, to use his 
own word, have no sympathy with his long- 
ing to learn. He keeps on at school against 
their wishes, but, to relieve them of the 
burden of his support, works in a junk shop 
afternoons and eats as little as may be. His 
scanty food is salted with their taunts. If 
he can only win the composition medal to 
show them, they may respect him. But he 
misses the medal, and in his despair he 
swallows poison. His life is saved, and his 
parents are remorseful; but the boy has 
lost his spirit and leaves school. And I 
can’t help. 

Emilia, on the contrary, brings. me joy. 
When I ask hopelessly in sophomore Eng- 
lish if anybody has ever heard a skylark, 
brown eyes sparkle and a soft voice an- 
swers: “In Italy. My father and I were 
in a field together, and he pointed up to 
the sky, where some birds were singing. 
He told me to look, because they were sky- 
larks.” In the senior year Emilia finds that 
she wants college, but she is not prepared. 
For a while she is dejected, but comes eag- 
erly one day to ask whether the college will 
accept Italian instead of French. All win- 
ter she has been reading Dante in the orig- 
inal with her father. Now I often meet 
Emilia on College Hill, radiant. 

I am glad that I teach in a public school; 
a private school might be monotonous. I 
am glad that I know the children of the 
people, for so I come nearer to understand- 
ing the people—M. S. T. A. Quarterly Re- 
view for June, 1921. 


“Teaching is lighting a lamp, and not fill- 
ing a bucket. That is to say, the real teacher 
is one who inspires the pupil with the love 
of learning, or of craftsmanship. The only 
way to find out whether a person can teach 
or not is to let him try it. If he can awaken 
enthusiasm and make the child want to learn, 
he is a good teacher, no matter how ill-in- 
formed he may be. If he cannot light the 
flame of desire for knowledge in the child’s 
spirit, he is a poor teacher, no matter how 
many college degrees he may possess.”— 
Frank Crane, Current Opinion. 
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WHEN IS A CHILD A FIRST-GRADER? 


Mr. George L. Swank, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Northumberland 
County, is doing some interesting mental 
testing. With the help of the State Bureau 
of Special Education he is making a survey 
of several of his village and one-room rural 
schools. He is using the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination, Delta 1 in his first three 
grades and the Illinois Examination in grades 
four to eight inclusive. The Illinois Exam- 
ination combines an intelligence test with 
the Monroe Silent Reading and Arithmetic 
tests, so that the final score gives an indi- 
cation of school attainment as well as of 
native ability. In addition to the group 
tests, individual psychological examinations 
have been given to all first grade children. 
Each mark is being correlated with the teach- 
er’s estimates, which have been made in ac- 
cordance with a rating scale furnished by 
the Bureau. 


The purpose of this first grade study is to 
find out, as far as possible, to what extent 
each of these small beginners has the abil- 
ities involved in doing good school work, and 
how the abilities each does possess may be 
most successfully developed. In other words, 
Can school failure be predicted? How much 
of it can be prevented? How can this be 
done? 


It is to the small rural school, perhaps, 
rather than to the larger city system that we 
shall look for the answer. The teacher of 
an ungraded one-room school has a unique 
opportunity for diagnostic teaching. Her 
class becomes a laboratory in which the spe- 
cial needs of individual children may be dis- 
covered, and the course of study adapted to 
meet those needs. More than half of the 
boys and girls in one Pennsylvania town- 
ship, who are now retarded, failed first in 
the first grade. We shall probably find out 
that we should begin by teaching some things 
differently, and some different things. 


The Bureau of Special Education will be 
glad to hear from other school districts 
working on this problem. It invites corres- 
pondence in regard to the use of tests and 
measurements, particularly in first grades, 
and offers to serve as a clearing house of 
information for all who wish to keep in 
touch with what the schoolmen of the State 
are doing to give “An equal opportunity to 
every boy and girl in Pennsylvania.” 
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DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


The 2,631 teachers, supervisors, principals, 
assistant superintendents of Pittsburgh and 
their superintendent at their institute Friday 
morning, November 25 organized as a Local 
Branch of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association and elected the following 
officers : 

President, John H. Adams. 

Vice-President, C. R. Foster. 

Secretary, Clarissa A. Moffitt. 

Treasurer, C. H. Garwood. 


The president asked, “How shall we elect 
our delegates to the House of Delegates?” 
The institute voted to constitute a nominat- 
ing committee of 17 representing the various 
grades of service and the different geo- 
graphical units of the city to submit a list. 
The members of the nominating committee 
were nominated from the floor. 

At the afternoon session the nominating 
committee reported. 

By practically a unanimous vote the insti- 
tute accepted the report by electing the 
twenty-two nominees as official delegates to 
the Altoona meeting. 

Prior to the convening of the institute 
nearly every member of the teaching, super- 
visor and administrative staffs of the city 
had enrolled in the State Association and 
had paid $1.00 membership fee and 50 cents 
to cover expenses of the delegates. 


By a vote the institute decided to vay the 


car fare of its delegates, including chairs 
in a parlor car, to the annual meeting and 
to allow each delegate $6.00 a day for three 
days for hotel and other necessary expenses. 

In commenting on what he had witnessed, 
Dr. Benjamin B. Kendrick of Columbia 
University who followed with an address on 
The Place of Recent American History in 
Education, said, “I have never seen a finer 
exhibition of Democracy.” 





EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA 

The fall meeting of the Pittsburgh Teach- 
ers Institute and the Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania was held Novem- 
ber 25 and 26 in Syria Mosque and the 
Schenley High School. In addition to two 
general programs and twenty-one section 
meetings, there were sessions of the Classi- 
cal Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
and the Pennsylvania School Directors Asso- 
ciation. 

The speakers on the general programs 
were Benjamin B. Kendrick, Associate Pro- 
fessor of History, Columbia University, 
Samuel Hamilton, Superintendent of Alle- 
gheny County Schools, John A. H. Keith, 
Principal Indiana State Normal School, J. 
Bruce McCreary, State Department - of 
Health, Percival H. Barker, Pastor Point 
Breeze Church, Pittsburgh, William W. 
Evans, President Pennsylvania State Educa- 
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tion Association and Edmund Vance Cook, 
Poet. 


The Association has an arrangement 
whereby group membership may be granted 
to any educational organization or to any 
school system on payment in a lump sum 
of fifty cents a member. The following 
organizations have group membership: the 
City of Pittsburgh, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Ben Avon and Dormont. Individual 
membership is seventy-five cents a year. 


A few of the striking epigrams of Dr. 
Barker in his gripping address on Theo- 
dore Roosevelt are: 


You can’t take your gold with you into eternity. 
If you could, it would melt. 

The darkest day in a man’s life is when he 
thinks there is an easier way of getting a dollar 
than by honestly earning it—Horace Greeley. 

There is no failure in life but a moral failure. 
There is no success in life but a moral achievement. 

There can be no neutrality where there is a 
moral wrong.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


THE FIRST CONVENTION DISTRICT 


At the Thanksgiving meeting of the Edu- 
cation Association of Western Pennsylvania 
in Pittsburgh, Friday P. M., November 25 
in Syria Mosque, the three thousand mem- 
bers present without a dissenting vote, under 
the leadership of its President, Superinten- 
dent Ben. G. Graham of New Castle, ap- 
proved the recommendation of its executive 
committee to become a Convention District 
of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation. 


The constitutional provisions for conven- 
tion districts are as follows: 


Article V, Section 3—‘“Any number of Local 
Branches whose aggregate membership is one 
thousand members, or more, may organize a con- 
vention district for the purpose of holding conven- 
tions under the auspices of the Association, when 
authorized by the Executive Council, but all ex- 
penses of such conventions shall be borne by the 
Local Branches forming the convention district.” 


Doctor Arthur S. Hurrell, Secretary of 
the Education Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania, distributed a circular of informa- 
tion regarding the matter with the official 
program so that each member had complete 
and accurate information. The following is 
a summary: 

“The idea in the minds of the committee that 


framed the Constitution was that the State Asso- 
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ciation should encourage the holding of educational 
meetings in the various parts of the State similar 
to the splendid meetings now held by the Educa- 
tion Association of Western Pennsylvania. 

District Conventions would not in any way sup- 
plant the county, city and borough institutes but 
would provide additional professional meetings 
at which large numbers—one thousand or more— 
may meet to discuss problems of common interest. 
The area served by such conventions would be 
determined by the accessibility of the centers at 
which the conventions are held. 


It is, of course, impossible for the 45,000 teachers 
of the State, or for a large per cent of them, to 
attend the annual meeting. For this reason the 
representative system was devised, primarily to 
conduct the business affairs of the Association. 
The annual meeting of the House of Delegates 
will probably come to be more and more a meeting 
of representatives for the transaction of business. 

If the system of Convention Districts should meet 
with favor, it is possible that there would be 
developed in Pennsylvania a series of Conventions 
held in various parts of the State the same week 
to which a few speakers of note would be cir- 
cuited, thus giving to greatly increased numbers 
of teachers the benefit and inspiration of their 
work. 


While the immediate benefits to the Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania from this 
relationship with the State Association would be 
slight or perhaps negligible, the approval of the 
plan by the Education Association of Western 
Pennsylvania would furnish the entering wedge for 
the establishment of a series of zone meetings 
with great opportunity of service for the State 
Association and professional growth to the educa- 
tional forces of the State.” 





AGRICULTURE AND HOME MAKING 


The Vocational Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has for distribu- 
tion mimeograph copies of bulletins on Vo- 
cational Agricultural Education and Voca- 
tional Home Making. 


By the former is meant such instruction 
in agriculture as is necessary to train for 
farming as a vocation; by the latter, the 
form of home economics education which 
trains for the vocation of home making. 


Both bulletins are prepared especially for 
use of teachers and school authorities. While 
no attempt is made to give details concerning 
subject matter, the bulletins are replete with 
timely information regarding vocational 
schools, objectives, curricula. part-time work, 
methods of instruction and teaching helps, 
tvpes of projects and how to handle them, 
visual instruction, equipment, community 
activities, etc, 
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A NOTABLE PETITION 


The overwhelming and widespread senti- 
ment in favor of a Federal Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet has been nowhere more em- 
phatically revealed than in the petition to 
the President of the United States presented 
by a committee consisting of Miss Charl O. 
Williams, President of the National Educa- 
tion Association and Superintendent of 
Shelby County Schools, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, President of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; and Mr. A. Lincoln Filene, 
President of the National Committee for a 
Department of Education. These represen- 
tatives of the signers of the petition were 
presented to President Harding by Repre- 
sentative Horace Mann Towner of Iowa, 
and Senator Thomas Sterling of South Da- 
kota, the sponsors of the Education Bill now 
before Congress. 

Members of the Association may well re- 
joice that it is not obliged to fight its battles 
alone. The organizations represented on 
the petition are only a few of the many agen- 
cies that have rallied to the Association’s 
program of service. Such overwhelming 
forces must eventually win primary recog- 
nition for education. 

The original copies of the petition were 


‘beautifully printed on sheets of parchment 


bond paper eleven by sixteen inches in size. 
They were then taken or sent to the various 
signers. When consideration is given the 
number of busy people involved and _ the 
number of miles that the petition had to 
travel for signatures it is noteworthy that 
the task was accomplished in the short space 
of one month. The conference out of which 
the petition grew met in Washington Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. The petition was presented to 
the President on October 31. Miss Charl 
O. Williams speaking for the educational 
and labor organizations of the Nation em- 
phasized the representative character of the 
petition and the grave educational needs 
which a Department of Education would 
help to meet. Miss Williams spoke as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. President, this petition which the 
committee is now presenting to you, asks 
that education receive primary recognition 
in the executive branch of the Government— 
that there be created a Department of Edu- 


cation with a Secretary in the Cabinet of 
the President. It is not notable for the 
number of signatures that it contains. There 
is but a short list of fourteen. However, 
it is tremendously significant for the edu- 
cated organized public opinion which these 
signatures represent. Each of the fourteen 
signers is the president of a great National 
organization representing a large group of 
citizens—in certain cases numbered in mil- 
lions—whose representatives have carefully 
considered the object of this petition and 
who, after careful consideration, have ex- 
pressed themselves as heartily in favor of 
the end which it seeks to attain. 

“T would that all the signers of the peti- 
tion might be present on this occasion. In 
the absence of certain other signers may I 
speak especially for the educational and 
labor organizations of the United States 
who have made it their aim to promote pub- 
lic education. It is a most regrettable fact, 
a most unfortunate circumstance for the wel- 
fare of this Nation, that 5.000.000 school 
children are today under the tutelage of un- 
trained teachers; that there is an enormous 
mass of illiteracy which is tinder for the 
match of the agitator; and that there is a 
large group of men and women in America 
who have not been given a reasonable op- 
portunity to know and understand the great 
traditions of this Republic. 

“The signers of this petition believe that 
a Department of Education can make an 
enormous contribution to the solution of 
these and other grave educational problems. 
We are deeply appreciative, Mr. President, 
that in recent public utterances you have 
shown understanding of the problem of edu- 
cation, and we present this petition, confident 
that it is in sympathetic hands and will re- 
ceive the most serious consideration. We 
leave in your hands the interests of 27,000,- 
000 school children, 700,000 school teachers 
and the future of this country.” 





THE COUNTRY’S CALL 


Give me men to match my mountains; 
Men, to match my inland plains; 

Men with empires in their purpose; 
Men with eras in their brains. 


Give me men to match my prairies; 
Men, to match my inland seas— 

Men whose thoughts shall pave a pathway 
Up to ampler destinies. —Thompson. 
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DAUPHIN COUNTY HIGH SPOTS 


Dauphin County has sixteen high schools 
under the supervision of the county super- 
intendent, the enrollment varying from forty 
to one hundred twenty pupils. The county 
is divided geographically into a northern 
section having seven high schools and a 
southern section having nine high schools, 
two of which are third class. The county 
school officials, feeling the need of organ- 
ized athletics and realizing that the health 
instruction required by the Department of 
Public Instruction was not being carried 
out successfully, organized an athletic and 
scholastic association with the following 
aims: 

1. To carry on the health program of the De- 


partment of Public Instruction, e. g., good whole- 
some play under proper supervision. 


2. To create a live school spirit. 


3. To instill ideals as given in the following 
ten commandments of sportsmanship: 


Thou shalt not quit. 

Thou shalt not alibi. 

Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

Thou shalt not be a rotten loser. 

Thou shalt not take unfair advantage. 

Thou shalt not ask odds thou art unwilling to 


. 
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give. 

Thou shouldst always be ready to give thine 

opponents the shake. 

Thou shouldst not under-estimate an opponent, 

or over-estimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the thing, and that 
he who thinks otherwise is a mucker and no 


3 


true sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for he who playeth 
the game straight and hard wins even when he 
loses. 


4. To institute competitive games adaptable to 
both girls and boys which all can play without 
danger of bodily injury. 

5. To include debating as one form of scholas- 
tic activity. 

To build up a friendly social relationship 
between the various high schools. 

The plan adopted includes soccer foot-ball in- 
stead of American foot-ball for these reasons: 

1. Our smaller high schools are unable to produce 
winning teams owing to the small number of pupils and 
the lack of efficient coaching. 

2. The expenses of maintaining a: foot-ball team are 


too great for the small school. 
3- The objection of parents. 


In instituting soccer our plan includes 
both the boys and the girls, with schedule 
arranged by the principals of the high 
schools of this association. We advise no 
equipment other than a ball and good com- 
fortable shoes. The girls are so enthusi- 
astic that they have discarded their high- 
heeled shoes for good comfortable ones. 
Two high school teams of both the boys 
and the girls are scheduled for the same 
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afternoon. The debating teams of the two 
schools hold their contest in the evening of 
the same date. The home teams entertain 
the visiting teams at their homes. Our 
spring sports include baseball for the boys 
and field hockey for the girls. 

The ‘program will culminate in a field 
day in the spring in which each high school 
student must participate. At this time the 
various contests in soccer, out-door basket- 
ball, baseball and field hockey will establish 
the county championship. Trophies con- 
tributed by interested parties will be 
awarded the winning teams. 

Judging from the enthusiasm displayed 
in soccer and out-door basket ball the pres- 
ent system of mass athletics as instituted 
in our county schools will grow until each 
county will need a specialist for the work. 
The work this year is under the supervision 
of the County Vocational Supervisor. 

The results of these contests are very 
gratifying. Pupils are more regular in at- 
tendance, take greater interest in their work 
and improve in health—W. R. Zimmerman. 





ARE THESE YOUR SENTIMENTS? 

“T do not know that I could make entirely 
clear to an outsider the pleasure I have in 
teaching. I would rather earn my living by 
teaching than in any other way. In my mind, 
teaching is not a struggle, it is a passion. I 
love to teach. I love to teach as a painter 
loves to paint, as a musician loves to play, 
as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
loves to run a race. Teaching is an art—an 
art so great and so difficult to master that a 
man or woman can spend a long life at it 
without realizing much more than his dis- : 
tance from the ideal. But the main aim of 
my happy days has been to be a good teacher, 
just as every architect strives to be a good 
architect and every professional poet strives 
toward perfection. For the chief difference 
between the ambition of an artist and the 
ambition of a money-maker, both natural 
and honorable ambitions, is that the money- 
maker is after the practical reward of his 
toil, while the artist wants the inner satis- 
faction that accompanies mastery.” —W illiam 
Lyon Phelps, Yale University. 
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TEACHERS’ UNION IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


The Teachers’ Union of New York City 
has a well defined program for 1921-1922 
which will be of general interest to teachers 
throughout the country. The principal points 
in that program are as follows: 


1. To obtain for teachers a sabbatical leave of 
absence with pay. 
2. To secure a considerable reduction in the 
appalling burdens now placed on teachers by 
a. Eliminating clerical work that could be 
done by clerks. 

b. ~~ the size of classes to a maximum 
or 35, 

c. Striving to re-establish the traditional 9 
to 3 school day. 

d. Demanding the removal of encroachments 
on the lunch period. 

3. To keep up our campaign for establishing 
decent physical conditions in the schools in 
respect to 
a. General cleanliness. 

b. Ventilation. 
c. Lighting. 

d. Rest rooms and time in which to use them. 

e. Adequate lunch-room facilities. 

f. Adequate, decent and protected toilets. 

g. Reduction of outside noises. 

h. Immediate and complete removal of fire 

hazards. 

4. To keep pounding away on our legislative 
program, striving to develop interest and finally 
pass legislation relating to 

The Joint Trial Board. 

The Examiner Appeals Board. 

The automatic salary increase. 

An elected board of education, having 

financial independence. 

The repeal of the Lusk Law, which has 

destroyed our tenure and is meant to 

destroy all semblance of liberty for 
teachers. 

5. To strive to develop teacher-initiative for the 
sake of improving the teaching. 

6. To further our Union program for teacher- 
participation in the management and control 
of the schools, two particular features of 
which are to win the right to elect our own 
principals and other supervisory officers and 
to have representation on the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

7. To encourage teachers to interest themselves 
in social, economic and political affairs. 

8. To provide free health examinations for pub- 
lic school teachers. 

9. To work for the abolition of all mechanical 
systems of rating the service of teachers. 

10. To work for the establishment of equal salary 
for all grades from the lowest to the highest. 

11. To carry out the Union project of making 
a survey of the physical conditions in the 
schools. 

12. To give our members a good time by means 
of dances and other entertainments. 


—National School Digest. 
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ALLEGHENY VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
WILLIAM PENN LOOMIS 
Supervisor of Industrial Education 

When I was in Pittsburgh recently I vis- 
ited the Allegheny Vocational School, an in- 
stitution giving vocational training to dis- 
abled ex-service men, yet full of sugges- 
tions and lessons for any form of vocational 
education. Here is a school developed in 
a little over two years, caring for six hun- 
dred men. Yet the objectives are clearly 
defined and are being reached. 

Three things impress the visitor. First, 
each department is generously equipped and 
is utilized completely. Second, the instruc- 
tors are specialists, paid a salary sufficient 
to attract the best. Third, the men are ex- 
tremely industrious because they believe 
it important to success in their new life. 

The school has its own peculiar problems. 
Nearly half the men are foreign born and 
a considerable number are illiterate when 
they enter the school. The previous school- 
ing of the group would average about four 
or five years. Some progress very slowly 
but many make rapid progress, not only in 
shopwork, but in mathematics, science and 
drafting essential to their line of work. 

Among the courses are the following: 
Template making for structural steel work- 
ers; storage battery repairing and recharg- 
ing; electrical motor repair work (an elab- 
orate equipment is provided for this work) ; 
timekeeping and payroll accounting for ex- 
miners; machineshop practice; woodwork- 
ing; drafting; shoe repairing. A modern 
shoe repair shop is maintained where hun- 
dreds of pairs of shoes are repaired. 

An important feature is the primary work 
for the illiterates and for those of extremely 
limited schooling. At all times the book 
work is related to the activities of the school 
but the most intimate relation is preserved 
at that time when the man is finding diffi- 
culty in understanding the English of his 
text-books and is missing the vocational 
lessons which they contain. 

The certificate given to men who have 
completed a sufficient amount of work is 
worthy of special comment. The certificate 
states, on its face, the subjects which the 
man has taken and the number of units com; 
pleted in each subject. On the back of the 


certificate is a description of each of these 
units so that an employer can tell at a 
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glance just what preparation the man has 
really had in the school and the kind of 
position he is able to hold. 

Fred W. Boland, Director of the School, 
was connected with the Pittsburgh public 
schools for years. He resigned from the 
position’of Supervisor of Industrial Edu- 
cation to develop the Allegheny Vocational 
School. Mr. Boland has had the co-opera- 
tion of the Board of Education and Super- 
intendent Davidson as well as definite help 
from Mr. Leavitt in making plans for the 
school. 

A great deal of comment has been heard 
recently about the effectiveness of the sol- 
dier and sailor rehabilitation work as con- 
ducted in various institutions throughout 
the nation. It is gratifying to note that 
we have institutions of so high a grade in 
Pennsylvania. It is possible that the ad- 
vanced place which this state has always 
held in vocational education is responsible, 
to some degree, for this fact. In any event, 
the Allegheny Vocational School is an insti- 
tution of which the State of Pennsylvania 
may well be proud and one which will re- 
pay the study of specialists in the field of 
vocational education. 





AMBRIDGE, HO! 


The following progressive program has 
been carried out during the past three years 
in the Ambridge public schools: 

All beginners are received in September 
who will be six years old before June 1 
following, making partial kindergartens of 
all first grades. Many children thus save 
a whole year in the elementary schools, 
reaching the high school a year younger than 
under the old system of receiving pupils 
twice a year. 

The high school day has been lengthened 
so as to make eight full periods of forty 
minutes each. . 

Examinations of the old type have been 
abolished in the elementary schools and 
modified in the high school, making promo- 
tions depend mostly upon daily class work. 

Mass teaching has been broken up in a 
large measure in all elementary schools by 
requiring a daily schedule upon the two 
group plan. This allows pupils one half of 
school hours for study, practically doing 
away with excessive home study require- 
ments. 
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Supervising principals have been placed 
over the buildings, thereby getting more ef- 
ficient work and real co-operation. 

High school course of study has been 
revised and extended, placing greater em- 
phasis upon commercial, scientific and voca- 
tional subjects, but giving no less attention 
to old line cultural subjects. 

The number of pupils interested in high 
school music has more than doubled in every 
line of work, including orchestra, chorus 
class and glee clubs. 

Many volumes have been added to the 
high school library, making the high school 
library very essential to more extensive 
school work. Most of the money used for 
the purchase of books has been received 
from class plays. 

Regular physical exercise periods are 
given in all the schools twice every day, 
thereby making physical exercise a part of 
the regular school work. 

A school nurse has been employed and 
through her recommendation to parents, 
many physical defects have been corrected. 

The public schools gave a play in the in- 
terest of the public library and the net pro- 
ceeds, over $500, were turned over to the 
Woman’s Club. 

During the past year, school banking has 
been a real part of the regular school work. 
There are now about 1,500 depositors and 
the amount deposited last year was about 
$12,000. 

All repair work, cleaning and painting in 
the public schools is being done by the 
janitors. 

Athletics have been so organized that they 
are paying for themselves financially. 

Ambridge conducts its own institute for 
teachers without any expense to the tax- 
payers. 

A new type of commencement has been 
carried out, eliminating the expense of a 
speaker and caps and gowns. 

Through the co-operation of the industrial 
plants of Ambridge, and the Ambridge Sav- 
ings and Trust Co., Manual Training and 
Domestic Science and Art have been made 
a reality. These departments have become 
practically self sustaining financially. 

The Board of Education has purchased 
a ten acre tract of land on which will be 
located a new high school building and 
athletic field. 
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FOOTBALL—1921 


With the close of the 1921 football season, 
claims and counter-claims are filling the air 
as to which is the greatest team of the year. 
This is a yearly argument that never has 
been and never will be settled, but it seems 
to furnish diversion during the so-called 
dull weeks that always follow a busy sports 
season. The argument this year seems to 
be even more complicated than in the past. 

Most critics feel that the country should 
be considered as three divisions, the East, 
the Middle West and the Pacific Coast. 
With the Western Conference running 
along smoothly, it is a fairly simple matter 
to select the winner of the conference title 
as the best team in the Middle West. For 
the season just closed, the honors in that 
section go to Iowa, the latter eleven not only 
winning the conference title but boasting 
of a victory over Notre Dame, a team not 
in the conference, but ranked as a leader. 

The University of California, for the 
second consecutive year, has romped away 
with honors on the Pacific Coast, so that 
there is not even an argument out there. In 
fact, the far Westerners claim to have the 
greatest team in the country, but that is still 
another matter of opinion. 

As is usually the case, the East furnishes 
the complicated problem for the dopesters 
with four teams boasting of an undefeated 
record. And it remained for the state of 
Pennsylvania to turn out three of those 
four teams, so that this state can claim the 
Eastern championship beyond the shadow 
of a doubt. Penn State, Lafayette, Wash- 
ington & Jefferson and Cornell are the four 
eastern elevens which went through the 
season without a set-back and the Eastern 
title lies between them. 

The majority of critics seem to favor 
Penn State as the premier team of the East, 
and the record of the Bezdek machine 
would seem to bear them out. Cornell made 
a most impressive showing, ran up more 
than 300 points, but did not meet a single 
strong opponent during the season. Dart- 
mouth and Penn, their two hardest oppon- 
ents, both had inferior teams this fall, while 
the other games were set-ups for the 
Ithicans. 

Lafayette’s chief claim to the Eastern 
laurels hinged on the early season victory 
over the University of Pittsburgh. The 
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Eastonians had a great team and probably 
could have defeated other big opponents, 
but the facts of the case are that with the 
exception of this Pitt game, they also had 
an easy row to hoe. The same thing is true 
of W. & J., their biggest victory being the 
one over Pitt, although the Washingtonians 
also won a post-season game from the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. 

Penn State on the other hand, tackled the 
hardest schedule of any team in the country 
and at the end of the season were still un- 
defeated, and it is for this reason that most 
critics favor Bezdek’s eleven for the title. 
Penn State played two tie games, with Har- 
vard and Pitt. In the former contest, im- 
partial critics agreed that Harvard was 
lucky to escape defeat, while the no-score 
affair at Pittsburgh on Thanksgiving Day 
could hardly be considered an exhibition 
of football. No team could play on such a 
field as Forbes Field was on Thanksgiving, 
with mud up to the ankles, and Penn State 
was Satisfied to play a defensive game and 
keep the season’s record clean. 

Not only did the Nittany Lions earn vic- 
tories over Lebanon Valley, Gettysburg, 
North Carolina State, Lehigh, Georgia 
Tech, Carnegie Tech, Navy and the Univer- 
sity of Washington, all hard opponents, but 
they also made a record of playing five of 
the games on foreign fields and still being 
undefeated. All told, the Penn State team 
traveled 8,500 miles this fall, five of the last 
six games being away from home. This is 
the hardest test of a team’s ability, and be- 
cause Hugo Bezdek brought his team 
through successfully, to Penn State must 
go the Eastern crown. 

The Penn State showing is even more 
remarkable when it is considered that the 
coaches developed practically a new team 
this fall. Only three veterans from the 
year before were in the lineup. Captain 
Snell, one of the best backfield men devel- 
oped in the last few years, was taken ill 
just before the Lehigh game, and missed 
the seven hard games of the season. Ma- 
dera, the big tackle, received a broken leg 
in the Harvard game and was also lost to 
the team. Yet with all these handicaps, 
Hugo Bezdek and his assistants developed 
a team that made the best record of the 
year in eastern circles. 


The Penn State record shows the follow- 
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ing results: Penn State 53, Lebanon Valley 
0; Penn State 24, Gettysburg 0; Penn State 
35, North Carolina State 0; Penn State 28, 
Lehigh 7; Penn State 21, Harvard 21; Penn 
State 28, Georgia Tech 7; Penn State 28, 
Carnegie Tech 7; Penn State 13, Navy 7; 
Penn State 0, Pitt 0; Penn State 21, Uni- 
versity of Washington 7. 

With all of the success that has come to 
Penn State in football during the past three 
years under Hugo Bezdek, the chief aim of 
inter-collegiate athletics has not been lost 
sight of. Only one defeat has come to Penn 
State football teams in the past three sea- 
sons, yet Bezdek ever holds up to the play- 
ers the ideal of clean, hard, fair play. It 
is better to go down to honorable defeat 
than to win a dishonest victory. Bezdek tells 
his boys this, and as a result, Penn State 
has acquired ‘a reputation for clean, hard 
playing that means more than all of the 
victories ever won upon the gridiron. 





PRESENTATION OF GARDEN PRIZES 


On Wednesday evening, November 23, in 
the Chamber of Commerce auditorium of 
Pittsburgh, sixty-eight prizes were presented 
to the juvenile gardeners of Pittsburgh. A 
delightful program, in charge of Director 
Jno. A. Hollinger, was rendered on this oc- 
casion. The Garden Club of Allegheny 
County was represented by Mrs. William H. 
Mercur and Mrs. W. S. Mitchell. Mrs. 
Mercur spoke on the subject of “Gardening 
as the Corner Stone of Home Making.” 
Principal L. F. Lutton, Mt. Washington 
schools, spoke on “Home Gardens,” and 
Superintendent William M. Davidson pre- 
sented the prizes in his inspirational style. 

The Chamber of Commerce presented 
$100.00 in prizes for the best children’s 
school and home gardens. Beckert’s Seed 
Store gave eighteen dozen flowering bulbs. 
Besides these prizes, the Oakland Board of 
Trade and the Woman’s Club of Oakland 
together gave $20.00 for the best gardens 
in the Oakland district, and the Lawrence- 
ville Board of Trade gave $5.00 and a silver 
cup for the best children’s school and home 
gardens in their district. The Chamber of 
Commerce, Boards of Trade and other civic 
organizations are manifesting intense inter- 
est in school and home garden work. 
Pittsburgh will soon be known as “The City 
Beautiful,” as well as “The City of Power.” 
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THE SCHAEFFER MEMORIAL 

A Memorial School of Education in 
honor of Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer is to be 
built by the teachers of the Commonwealth 
on the campus of the Franklin and Marshall 
College, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dr. Schaeffer graduated from Franklin 
and Marshall College in 1867. Later he 
taught there, and still later served as Presi- 
dent of the Keystone State Normal School 
at Kutztown. In 1893 he was appointed 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and served until his death March 15, 1919, 
an unprecedented period of twenty-six 
years. 

The estimated cost of the memorial build- 
ing is $60,000, which is being raised by 
popular subscriptions. The committee in 
charge hopes that this work of raising the 
fund may be completed within the next few 
months so that the memorial may be built 
in 1922. 

In ‘his profession, Dr. Schaeffer stood 
pre-eminent in the State of Pennsylvania 
and the peer of any man throughout the 
nation. As a lecturer on education he was 
heard with pleasure and profit from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf. Wherever he rose to speak, men 
and women listened with rapt attention and 
the highest as well as the lowest carried 
away with them food for the mind and in- 
spiration for the soul. Well may the people 
of Pennsylvania be proud of the record 
and achievements of her illustrious son. 

Contributions to the memorial fund may 
be sent to J. F. Buchheit, Executive Secre- 
_ 328 Woolworth Building, Lancaster, 

a. 





; OPPORTUNITIES 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces examinations as follows: 


t. Medical Interne, Saint Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
hebasep, tp Cc. — bs year and maintenance, 
onus o a month. licati i 
March 7, 1922. pp tons received to 

2. Chemist, $3,600 to $5,000 a year; associate 
chemist, $2,500 to $3,600; assistant chemist, $1,800 
ene Applications received to January 10, 

3. Assistant to the chief, Children’s Bureau. 
$2,500 to $3,500, January 10, 1922. : 

4. Shipping Commissioner, three grades, $1,200 
to $2,500, Jan. 11, 1922. 

5. Textile Assistant, qualified as knitter, $1,200 
to $1,800. January 10, 1922. 

6. Lithographic transferrer, $1,200 and bonus, 
January 10, 1922. 
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PROFESSIONAL RESTLESSNESS 

Never have teachers been as restless as 
they now are. The unionizing propensities 
seem to have lost all their terrors for the 
timid ones, when without any affiliation 
with a union, teachers are striking unani- 
mously in many cities. It is in no sense 
a question of unions, but an heroic stand 
against salary reduction, and the public 
seems to be with the teachers everywhere. 


It is purely a psychological situation. It 
is reaction from the overstrain of the last 
seven years. If salaries had been promptly 
raised seven years ago from a sense of 
justice; if classroom teachers had been 
given adequate recognition before there 
was any talk of unionizing; if teachers had 
not been called upon to sell Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps; if they had not 
been called upon to serve in the times of the 
influenza; if there had been no talk of their 
retiring on a miserly pension at a relatively 
early age; if there had been no attack on 
teachers without degrees; if they had not 
felt the pressure to study for degrees when 
they were in no condition to do an extra 
thing, the present troublous times in educa- 
tion would not have been known. 


Teaching, as it has been traditionalized 
in the last quarter of a century, has been 
a strain on all classroom teachers, and the 
multitude of new requirements has been 
an overstrain that tends to make women, 
especially, suspicious, so that any sugges- 
tion of a reduction of salary is interpreted 
as reactionary in the extreme. It is as 
inevitable as thunder after lightning. 


It is as dangerous as it is unjust to hurl 
at teachers, recovering from overstrain, any 
trouble of any kind. It is not only cruel, 
but educationally calamitous. 


Banditry, bolshevism, lynchings, mur- 
ders, and suicides are all psychological com- 
panion pieces to the unrest among teachers. 
The public can stand any tax better than 
the breaking down of the morale in the 
teaching force—Journal of Education. 


Editorial Notes—Fortunately for us in Pennsyl- 
vania the public became aroused to the importance 
of education to our representative democracy and 
Governor Sproul subordinated all interests to that 
of public education. Again, and most fortunately 
the Legislature of 1921 rallied to the support of 
Dr. Finegan’s program and both enacted it and 
provided the revenue to put it into operation. 

Hair-trigger situations, common a year ago 
among teachers, have disappeared and they have 


been replaced by a feeling of satisfaction at the 
public recognition of the teacher’s work and a 
buoyant determination to give, without stint, the 
highest type of professional service. 

The teachers in a Canadian province may have 
won a point by a strike. Such a procedure is far 
removed from the professional consciousness of 
our teachers. We regard a resort to force or even 
threat to do so as a confession of the failure of 
education. 

We regard ourselves as commissioned officers 
of the State and hold that a body of State work- 
ers have no more right to strike against the public 
than had the Boston police to strike against their 
city government. What is anarchy if it is not an 
attempt to overthrow government? 


N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH 
To Affiliated Associations: 


The most troublesome problem which 
arises in the efforts of school authorities to 
compensate teachers adequately and provide 
for the operation of schools, grows out of 
legal limitations on the sources and amount 
of revenue for the schools. The school au- 
thorities throughout the country are in need 
of expert help in the solution of this prob- 
lem and many are looking to the N. E. A. 
for it. Unless improvement is made in the 
matter of securing increased revenue for the 
public schools, it will be difficult if not im- 
possible in many places to maintain the 
present salary schedule and certainly diffi- 
cult to secure the increases in salary to which 
teachers are entitled. 

The Representative Assembly at the Des 
Moines meeting instructed the Executive 
Committee to establish a Department of Re- 
search as soon as funds would permit and 
to assist school authorities in finding a way 
out of the present dilemma. If all affiliated 
units will lend their fullest cooperation at 
once we feel sure that we shall soon have 
ample funds for this department. 

I am calling your attention to this emerg- 
ency to urge that a membership campaign 
be conducted in every affiliated association 
and that the officers of each assist in secur- 
ing memberships outside of their own or- 
ganizations. I am sure we can depend on 
you to do your part and we believe that, 
with your support, we can soon have special- 
ists at work on the problems of school reve- 
nues and hence be able to continue the ef- 
fective work of the Association for adequate 
support of the schools. 


Very sincerely yours, 
J. W. Crasrree. 
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RETIREMENT 


The Editor 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


Dear Sir: 


The Public School Janitors have instructed 
me to write you about the retirement fund, 
that a combined effort may be made to have 
the law amended. While we appreciate what 
the state has done, and realize that the pen- 
sion is built on a solid basis, we feel that it 
falls short of a fair pension and that a 
minimum of $50 per month should be 
enacted. There is just about time before 
the next legislature to discuss the question, 
find out the sentiment of the beneficiaries 
and prepare amendments. No elaborate ar- 
guments are needed to prove the justice of 
our contention. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
27 years and high school principal of Phila- 
delphia 25 years, was recently retired on a 
pension of $566 per annum. S. W. Finn, 
a Scranton janitor for 28 years, receives $24 
a month. Surely neither receives an ade- 
quate pension. 


The policemen, firemen and post office 
employes receive from $750 to $780 on a 1 
to 2 per cent of their salary, while we pay 
4% per cent*for less than half of what 
they receive. Are janitors and teachers not 
as efficient, essential and entitled to the 
same consideration? From the janjitor’s 
viewpoint there are few wage workers with 
greater responsibility, who work as many 
hours and have more difficulties to overcome. 
The janitor has a family job or must pay for 
help if his family cannot assist. Where two 
or more should be employed to keep the 
building in a clean, sanitary condition one 
is expected to do so. His salary is barely 
enough to keep body and soul on friendly 
terms. He can not save for a rainy day 
and must depend on his old age pension. 
Now that sentiment is crystallizing for a 
pension for all, whether public or private 
employes, janitors and teachers should unite 
their efforts for an adequate pension. 


Bridgeport has enacted a pension system 
for the janitors, engineers and firemen of 
the public schools. They receive $600 per 
annum on an annual payment of 1% per 
cent which, however, is not to exceed $32. 
The act is self-explanatory and divested of 
red tape. The retirement age is 60 years 
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and beneficiaries are subject to civil service 
rules. It is a model act for other school 
districts. 

If you think there is merit in this letter, 
I trust you will publish it in the ScHooL 
JournaL. If a favorable sentiment is cre- 
ated for a minimum of $50 per month as 
suggested, there is no time to lose. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun R. McLane, 
Secretary, Janitors Union, 508 Fourth 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 





NOBEL PRIZES 

Anatole France, properly Jacques Thi- 
bault, (he renamed himself after his native 
country) is the new Nobel prize winner in 
literature and has been awarded one of the 
five annual prizes of $40,000 each. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger describes M. 
France as “Jovian in effect of omniscience 
and as arch and lovable as Puck.” He is 
seventy-seven years old, but married for 
the first time last year. Some of his writ- 
ings are Rotissiere de la Reine Pedaque, 
Crainnquebille, the Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife, Thais, Jeanne D’Arc, The 
Revolt of the Angels and Penguin Island. 


The prizes were established by the will of 
Alfred Bernard Nobel (1833-1896), Swe- 
dish chemist, inventor and manufacturer 
of explosives. He was the originator of 
dynamite and smokeless powder. By his 
will in 1896 he left $8,400,000 for the found- 
ing of five prizes to be awarded annually 
to the most deserving person in each of the 
following fields: (1) physics, (2) chem- 
istry, (3) physiology or medicine, (4) lit- 
erary work of an idealistic nature, (5) the 
cause of universal peace. The prizes in 
classes (1) and (2) are awarded by the 
Royal Academy of Science in Stockholm ; 
in class (3) by the Caroline Institute in 
Stockholm; in class (4) by the Swedish 
Academy; in class (5) by the Norwegian 
Storthing. No candidate can be considered 
on his own application. Among the first 
five who won prizes in 1901 was a physicist, 
Roentgen, the discoverer of the X-ray. The 
Americans who have won Nobel prizes are 
Albert A. Michelson, physics, 1907; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, peace, 1906; Elihu Root, 
peace, 1912; A. Carrel, medicine, 1912; 
Theodore W. Richards, chemistry, 1914, 
and Woodrow Wilson, peace, 1920. 
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ALIBIS 


Homer could have squatted in the dust at 
the gates of Athens. The rich would have 
pitied him, and tossed gold into his cap. He, 
like Milton, and Prescott, the historian, had 
the best of alibis. He was blind. 

Demosthenes, greatest of all great orators— 
who could have blamed him for waiving his 
ambition and settling comfortably in Attica, 
on the remains of his father’s fortune? For 
failing in statesmanship and oratory he had 
a triple alibi. His lungs were weak, he 
had a harsh, unmusical voice—and he stut- 
tered. 

Beethoven, the ultimate genius of the clas- 
sical school of music, beyond whose cre- 
ations, as Wagner said, instrumental music 
can never go, became stone-deaf before mid- 
dle life, and never heard, except by the in- 
ward ear, his own great symphonies. Here 
was an alibi surely. 

Charles Lamb, prince of essayists, Eliza- 
bethan scholar and chum of Coleridge, spent 
his twenty-first year in an insane asylum, 
and the rest of his life as a clerk in the ac- 
counting rooms of the East India house, 
supporting his periodically demented sister. 
Here would have been an alibi. 

Lord Byron, more interested in being an 
athlete than a poet, became a boxer of un- 
usual skill, and was one of the few who 
have ever succeeded in swimming the Hell- 
espont at the point where Leander is sup- 
posed to have drowned. Yet he had a club 
foot. 

Pope was a hunchback. Carlyle had 
chronic indigestion and melancholia. Robert 
Louis Stevenson was a consumptive, and 
wrote most of his books in bed. Daniel Web- 
ster was too timid to recite in school. Book- 
er T. Washington was a negro and a pau- 
per. E. H. Harriman, at the time of his 
greatest battles and achievements, was a 
physical invalid. Alibis! Alibis! But never 
used. Never thought! 

The rough spots on the road to greatness 
are peopled with cringing alibis, whining, 
winking, enticing, whispering of easier by- 
paths, tempting by their insidious allure- 
ments to divert the traveler from his ob- 
jective and promising to excuse his failure. 

“It’s too early in the morning—too late 
in the afternoon. The day is too hot—too 
cold. -Your customer is too busy today— 
it’s Monday. He’s on the links or in the 


country—it’s Friday. His business is said 
to be slow—wait for a better mood. You 
didn’t get to see him last time—why waste 
time today? He is interested only in price 
—you can’t interest him in quality. You're 
not in fighting trim today—wait! Wait!” 
So whisper the alibis—From Cosmopoli- 
tan’s Better Way, October 15, 1921. 


POULTRY PROJECT 
FourTH PrizE ARTICLE—PENNSYLVANIA 


FARMER 

I go to the Lykens Valley Joint Vocational 
School. Started last year. The first year 
we have half academic and half agricultural 
studies. I enjoy the work in the agricultural 
department the best, but the thing from 
which I believe that I derive the most benefit 
and get the most practical experience, is my 
project—poultry. 

As we studied poultry the first semester, 
I learned how to keep and care for poultry 
and I decided to take that as my project. I 
read numerous bulletins in the period for 
project study and also in my spare time. 

I have White Leghorn chickens, as I took 
a fancy to them and wanted my hens chiefly 
for egg production. I bought six hens and 
set two of them so that they would come off 
at the same time; then, I gave the chicks to 
one hen. Later on in May I bought twenty- 
five day-old chicks. 

I feed my chickens the right kind of feed 
and care for them properly. My chicks grew 
and were healthy and people said they were 
the most thrifty chicks they ever saw. I 
proved to the people that they should feed, 
not only corn to their chickens, but also pro- 
tein feeds. 

I enjoy working with my chickens and I 
care for them well, as I believe there is not 
another animal that responds as well to good 
care. I have penned the cockerels separately 
to fatten. I expect to continue with my 
poultry project until I am through high 
school and I tell everybody I believe it is the 
thing from which I get the most practical 
experience and also derive the most benefit. 
—Albert Buffington, Dauphin Co., Pa. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 

The way a group of grown persons best 
educate each other is in the method used by 
Socrates and his friends. It is the way 
of endless discussion centering on one sub- 
ject. It is probably the hardest work in the 
world. The results are always amazing. A 
grown man discovers he is beginning to 
grow again. Endless discussion about one 
subject can not maintain itself on words. 
It dies away unless it feeds on knowledge 
and finally interpretation. It reaches out 


for facts and then for the meaning of them. - 


In modern terms, this Socratic method 
means a class of from five to thirty, who 
read books, listen to talks, and ask ques- 
tions. They take to themselves a like- 
minded teacher, who is a good fellow, and 
together they work regularly and_ hard. 
This is the. heart of workers’ education— 
the class financed on trade union money, 
the teacher a comrade, the method discus- 
sion, the subject the social sciences, the aim 
an understanding of life and the remould- 
ing of the scheme of things. Where that 
dream of a better world is absent, adult 
workers’ education will fade away in the 
loneliness and rigor of the effort. 

But there is no one road to freedom. 
There are roads to freedom. So workers’ 
education will include elementary classes in 
English, and entertainment for the crowd. 
But the road for the leaders of the people 
will be straight and hard. Only a few thou- 
sand out of the millions will take it. It is 
a different, a new way of life to which the 
worker is being called—Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, New York City. 


REAL SERVICE TO EDUCATION 

The establishment of a unique bureau, 
Education Service, with offices in Washing- 
ton, New York, Boston, Chicago and Evans- 
ton, marks a distinct advance in the growth 
of the service ideal. Through long experi- 
ence in teachers agency work, those respon- 
sible for the organization of the bureau have 
gained an intimate understanding of the 
needs both of the teacher and of the educa- 
tional executive. In Education Service they 
have centralized their efforts to meet these 
needs. 

To schools and colleges, they arrange for 
school surveys, co-operate in purchasing sup- 
plies, and secure financial secretaries and 
directors of financial campaigns. To teach- 
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ers they offer vocational guidance, travel 
service, liberal discounts in book and maga- 
zine purchasing, and counsel in savings and 
investment. 

Education Service operates the American 
College Bureau, the National Teachers 
Agency, the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chi- 
cago, the American Educational Service 
Bureau, and the National Teachers Service 
Bureau. Its scope, therefore, is national 
and its range of influence extensive. 

The most striking feature of this bureau, 
perhaps, is its efforts to render service at 
the lowest possible cost. In the employment 
work of the American College Bureau and 
the National Teachers Agency, for example, 
a percentage of the salary is charged, but 
any surplus at the end of the year is re- 
funded pro rata to each person or school 
paying a commission. While thus the work 
is self-supporting, it is non-commercial. 
Such a non-commercial spirit insures the 
highest degree of unbiased professional ser- 
vice. 

The director of Education Service is Mr. 
Ernest E. Olp, who for the last sixteen years 
has been manager of the Fisk Teachers 
Agency of Chicago. Mr. Olp looks upon 
the bureau as a thoroughly practical expres- 
sion of the co-operative service ideal, and 
he is constantly alert to extend its useful- 
ness. 





THE NATIONAL SALUTE 


Pledge of Allegiance—I pledge allegiance 
to my flag and to the republic for which it 
stands: one Nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 

How to Gwe the Salute to the Flag— 
Right hand extended, palm downward, to a 
line with the forehead and close to it. Stand- 
ing thus, all repeat the pledge slowly. At 
the words “to my flag” the right hand is 
extended gracefully, palm upward, toward 
the flag and remains in this position till the 
end of the affirmation, whereupon hands im- 
mediately drop to the side. 

This Pledge of allegiance was given under 
the leadership of The Youth’s Companion 
by more than 12,000,000 public school pupils 
during the National Public School Celebra- 
tion of October 21, 1892. It was so patriotic 
and appropriate that it has been perpetuated 
and is now the “official” pledge in public 
schools throughout the Nation. 
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THE PERFECT HUMAN BEING 

Under this heading the Character Edu- 
cation Institution, Milton Fairchild, Chair- 
man, Chevy Chase, Washington, D. C., has 
issued a scale for rating on the basis of ten 
the following components of The Perfect 
Human Being: Intellectual character, Emo- 
tional character, Physical character, Body 
motives, Mind motives and Personality mo- 
tives. The Institution has issued also The 
Educational Reservoir chart showing objec- 
tives of School Education; School Educa- 
tionists, Outside Assistants to School Edu- 
cation, Educational Training Arrangements, 
Educational Research and Training, Pure 
and Applied Service Workers Who Advise 
Educationists. The Educational Reservoir 
is the structure from which the children in 
their schools drink the purified and steril- 
ized water of truth and wisdom. 

Scientists discover in ever-increasing 
measure truth and wisdom to be handed 
down through the schools as the basis of 
civilization. Professional educators discover 
progressively how to stimulate and direct 
childhood development ; that is, how to edu- 
cate, and how to transmit truth and wisdom 
from one generation to another. They train 
teachers and supervise classroom instruction 
and school undertakings that the objectives 
of school education may be achieved. School 
teachers have behind them in their work the 


educational thinking, experimentation and 
experience of a profession. 


The Character Education Institution has 
for distribution Brevard’s High School Mor- 
ality Code and Hutchins’ Children’s Code of 
Morals. The Donor of Awards offers $5,- 
000 for the best children’s code of morals 
and $20,000 for the best method of char- 
acter education in public schools. 

The State Directors of the Institution for 
Pennsylvania are Thomas E. Finegan, Har- 
risburg, and Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. 





20 of the 30 chief international delegates 
around the disarmament conference table 
began their careers as schoolmasters !!— 
Public Service. 
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ESSAY PRIZES 


We learn from School and Society that 
in order to stimulate interest among Ameri- 
can school boys in the writing of English, a 
national essay contest, open to students 
throughout the country, will be conducted 
by Columbia University during the academic 
year 1921-1922. Prizes of $100, $50 and 
$25 will be offered. The winner of the first 
prize may, in lieu of the $100, have a 
scholarship for the first year in Columbia 
College, and the renewal of the scholarship 


in subsequent years will depend on the - 


quality of his work as a student. To bring 
the number of essays within limits that 
make careful reading practicable, not more 
than one essay from any given school will 
be accepted in the final competition. The 
subject chosen is “The Place of Athletics 
in Education.” The essay must not contain 
more than 1,500 words. The judges of the 
contest will be Professors Franklin T. 
Baker, George C. D. Odell and Harrison L. 
Steeves. The contest will be open to boys 
in schools having alumni or former students 
in Columbia College during the academic 
year. 





WORLD ESSAY CONTEST 


The World Essay Contest for the year 
1921-1922 of the American School Citizen- 
ship League, which is open to students of 
all countries, offers two sets of prizes, to be 
known as the Seabury Prizes, for the best 
essays on one of the following subjects: 
(1) open to students in normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, “The Function of Educa- 
tion in the Promotion of International Un- 
derstanding ;” (2) open to seniors in second- 
ary schools, “The Essential Foundations of 
a Co-operating World.” Three prizes of 
$75, $50 and $25 will be given for the three 
best essays in each set. Information con- 
cerning literature on the essay subjects may 
be obtained from Mrs. Fannie Fern An- 
drews, secretary of the American School 
Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Boston 17, Mass., not later than June 1, 
1922. 





Words should be delivered from the lips as 
beautiful coin, newly issued from the mint; deeply 
and accurately impressed; perfectly finished; 
neatly struck by the proper organs; distinct; in 
due succession and of due weight.—Bolenius, Ad- 
vanced Lessons in Everyday English. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


PREPARATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Important Information for High School 
Students 


The Bureau of Professional Education 
of the Department of Public Instruction 
passes on all credentials of applicants for 
admission to colleges of Medicine, Dentis- 
try, Pharmacy, Veterinary Medicine, Oste- 
opathy, Drugless Therapy, Chiropody, Op- 
tometry and for the degree of Certified 
Public Accountant. 


For entrance to schools of these profes- 
sions, the law makes the following require- 
ments : 


1. In most cases the law states that all such 
preliminary work must be completed before the 
candidate enters the professional school. 

2. Some of the professional schools, especially 
schools of medicine, make additional requirements. 
Candidates should consult or communicate with 
the Dean of the college they wish to enter. 


STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO 
; PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 

MepicinE: High School—four-year course or the equiva- 
lent; College—one year of credit in each of the 
sciences: Biology, Chemistry, and Physics. 

VETERINARY MeEpIcINE: High school—four-year course 
or the equivalent. 

— High school—four-year course or the equiva- 
lent. 

Puarmacy: High school—three years or the equivalent. 
After January I, 1923, four years or the equivalent. 

OstEopatHy: High school—four-year course or the equiva- 
ent. One year of work in each of the sciences, 
Biology, Chemistry and Physics must be included in 
the work offered. 

Druciess THERAPY: High school—four-year course or the 
equivalent; College—one year of credits in Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics. 

Curropopy: High school—two years or the equivalent. 
After January 1, 1923, three years or the equivalent. 

Optometry: High school—two years or the equivalent. 

CERTIFIED Pusiic Accountant: High school—four-year 
course or the equivalent. 

Approvep HicH ScHoors: An accredited secondary school 
may either a public high school or a private school, 
approved by the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

CERTIFICATES OF ApMission: State preliminary require- 
ments for admission to any of the above named 
courses of study may be satisfied either by a certifi- 
cate from an accredited secondary school or by ex- 
aminations in secondary school subjects, under the 
supervision of the Bureau. 

Ixaminations: Applicants for pre-professional certifi- 
cates, who do not meet the requirements for admission 
and wish to obtain equwaient credit, may make up 
deficiencies by passing examinations in subjects ap- 
proved by the Bureau. Examinations in high school 
subjects are held in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Harris- 
burg and Scranton in the months of February, June 
and August. 

Hicw Scuoot Recorps: Principals and teachers should 
urge pupils to complete subjects of study even if 
they can remain in the high school only one year. 
In the office of the principal, individual scholarship 
records should be kept of all students. A pypil upon 
leaving the high school should secure from the prin- 
cipal a certificate showing the work he has completed. 

PREPARATION OF CERTIFICATES: Certificates of high school 
work should be made on a certificate form supplied 
by the State Department of Public Instruction. The 


profession the candidate wishes to enter should be 
indicated on the form. Certificates should be signed 
by the principal of the school and should bear the 
seal of the school or the seal of a notary. The 
principal should forward the certificate directly to the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


THE HEALTH SITUATION 
DR. CHARLES H. KEENE 
Director of Health Education 


Vital statistics indicate that efforts to- 
ward teaching health and better living are 
having effect. The health record of the 
first nine months of 1921 makes it highly 
probable that the death rate for that year 
will be considerably lower than for 1920. 
This improvement has been brought about 
by diminishing the number of deaths from 
influenza and pneumonia, tuberculosis, 
organic diseases of the heart, nephritis, cere- 
bral hemorrhage, Bright’s disease and acci- 
dents. 

There are, however, certain unfavorable 
tendencies which intimately concern the 
schools. Diphtheria especially is prevalent. 
Not only the schools, but the press, women’s 
clubs, the clergy and all other agencies for 
arousing public opinion should direct atten- 
tion to the needless slaughter of child life 
because communities are not using all their 
facilities for the prevention of diphtheria. 
The duty of diminishing the number of 
these deaths rests directly upon every health 
officer, every school official, superintendent 
and teacher and upon every other public 
official whose work brings him in contact 
with children. Every available facility for 
diphtheria control should be put in full 
operation and continue in operation. The 
use of the Schick Test for susceptibility and 
the administration of anti-toxin to the sus- 
ceptibles offers the solution for diphtheria 
control. The prevalence of this disease 
is a reproach to the intelligence of man- 
kind. Proper immunization of children 
would make this disease as rare in the 
United States as is typhus. 

Every indication is that the scarlet fever 
death rate is the highest since 1914. While 
we have no direct means of preventing this 
disease as we have in the case of diphtheria, 
observation of pupils by teachers, school 
nurses and school physicians will minimize 
its spread. Suspicious cases should be re- 
moved from school until positive medical 
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information is available that the suspected 
case is not scarlet fever. Parents have an 
equal duty with public officials in carrying 
out quarantine regulations. They should 
not only prevent their own well children 
from mingling with those who are ill, but 
they have a special duty when illness exists 
in their own home to keep all other chil- 
dren out, or at least out of contact with the 
sick individual. 


This year has shown a considerable in- 
crease in the amount of typhoid fever. This 
is an unnecessary disease. Its incidence 
and spread may be traced to carelessness 
of some person or group of persons. It is 
produced by a certain bacteria in intestinal 
discharges being conveyed into the mouth 


‘by dirty ‘hands or unclean food or drink. 


It may be prevented by the good health 
habit of always washing the hands thor- 
oughly before eating, by proper disposal of 
intestinal waste through water-proof pri- 
vies, septic tanks or water carriage sewage 
disposal, by proper protection and purifica- 
tion of water supplies, by proper guard- 
ing of the milk supply and by careful wash- 
ing of all food which is to be eaten un- 
cooked. 





PART-TIME CO-OPERATIVE INDUS- 
TRIAL EDUCATION 

Under the direction of L. H. Dennis, 
Director Bureau of Vocational Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, a bulletin 
on Part-time Co-operative Industrial Edu- 
cation has been prepared by Dr. F.T. Struck. 

By part-time co-operative education is 
meant a form of vocational industrial edu- 
cation that aims to unite theory and related 
subject matter about given vocations with 
practical participation in productive work 
in these vocations, by the co-operative plan. 

The work is given co-operatively by 
manufacturers, employers and the schools. 
It assumes that co-operative education is 
mutually beneficial to employer, employee 
and society. . 

The bulletin gives the purposes and gen- 
eral plan for the work, the age of learners, 
entrance requirements, accounts of the work 
in York, Chambersburg, Johnstown and 
Chester, type courses of study, cost of in- 
struction, qualifications of teachers and in- 
formation regarding state and federal aid. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 

Requests are constantly coming to the of- 
fice of the Placement Service for teachers 
specifically trained along certain lines for 
positions that not only offer a larger field of 
service but very attractive compensation. 

The Placement Service is unable to sug- 
gest candidates for these positions because 
of the paucity of registrants. 

Valuable service will be rendered the 
teachers of Pennsylvania by calling to their 
attention whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity occurs, particularly at institutes, the 
desirability of registering with the Place- 
ment Service. By so doing not only will 
you be rendering school officials valuable 
service but worthy teachers the opportunity 
for deserved promotion. 

The Placement Service has made no ef- 
fort to solicit registration of teachers. Al- 
though there were registered during the past 
year 3,000 teachers who indicated a desire 
to change positions, in most instances these 
teachers desired positions nearer home and 
in larger fields of influence. Many sought 
promotion for which their additional pro- 
fessional training justly entitled them. ~ 

It was largely impossible to learn of va- 
cancies prior to the establishment of the 
Placement Service, except through agencies 
operated for profit. During the brief period 
of operation 240 teachers have been placed 
through this Bureau, representing salaries 
aggregating $360,000. The actual saving in 
fees for the teachers of Pennsylvania 
amounts to $18,000; if to this is added the 
registration fee of $2 required by commer- 
cial agencies a total saving of $24,000 has 
been effected. 

One thousand two hundred and fifty re- 
quests for teachers have been received by 
the Placement Service. Great difficulty has 
been experienced in finding teachers spe- 
cifically trained for the positions vacant. 
That this service may function most effec- 
tively it is necessary that the registration list 
of teachers be large. Registration cards are 
provided by which active and prospective 
teachers may register. ° 

Many superintendents and supervisors are 
frequent visitors at the office of the Place- 
ment Service, and many teachers are using 
this office as a meeting place with school 
officials desiring teachers. 

It will materially assist teachers if school 
officials and boards of education notify us of 
vacancies, 
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THE FARM AND ‘DOMESTIC SERVICE 
PERMIT 

The School Code makes it possible for 
fourth class districts té- reduce the period 
of compulsory attendance to not less than 
seventy per cent of the entire term provided 
such action is taken before the opening of 
school. Many districts have availed them- 
selves of this opportunity, that children be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years may assist 
in gatheringfall crops. The period of com- 
pulsory attendance can not be reduced for 
children between eight and twelve. 


The School Code, as amended by the last 
legislature, provides that a permit for do- 
mestic service in a private home or for em- 
ployment upon the farm may be issued by 
school boards for minors fourteen years of 
age or over, who have completed the work 
of the first six grades of the public schools. 
The act further specifies, however, that these 
permits shall be issued under such conditions 
as the State Superintendent shall prescribe. 


It has been prescribed that before this 
permit may be obtained, the parent must 
show that conditions in the home of the 
minor are of so urgent a nature as to ab- 
solutely demand the services of the minor, 
and that unless this condition exists, a school 
board may not issue a permit. School boards 
should not allow children who should and 
could be in school to be absent to assist upon 
the farm when other means may be provided 
to meet the emergency. 


In view of the fact that so many of the 
districts have taken advantage of this pro- 
vision of the law and reduced the period of 
compulsory attendance and that many farm- 
ers have, under this provision, kept their 
children out of school during this period to 
assist upon the farm, school boards should 
feel impelled to issue but very few permits. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A. 


The Annual Meeting of our State Asso- 
ciation will be in session in Altoona while 
this number is in press, December 27-30. An 
account of the proceedings will appear in 
the February number. The preliminary 
program appeared in the December issue. 
The official program will contain the First 
Annual Report of the Executive Council to 
the House of Delegates, the Treasurer’s 
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Report and the Report of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund. Any member who 
is not able to attend the annual meeting 
but who desires a copy of the official pro- 
gram may have one on request. 


The National Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation will hold its next annual meeting in 
Kansas City, Mo., January 5 to 7, 1922. 


The National Council of Education will 
meet in Chicago, February 26 to March 4. 


Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. 


The annual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Chicago, 
February 27 to March 4, 1922, with head- 
quarters at the Congress Hotel. Hotel reser- 
vations may be made through Martin G. 
Hogge, Chairman of the Housing Commit- 
tee, Board of Education, 650 S. Clark street, 
Chicago. The Pennsylvania dinner is 
scheduled for Tuesday evening, February, 
28, promptly at six o’clock. The dinner will 
be informal and will close at eight so that 
participants may attend the joint session 
of the Department of Superintendence and 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. 

The program for the department will 
include consideration of the following gen- 
eral subjects: 


1. The outlook in education—commercial, cul- 
tural, technical, industrial. 

2. The organization necessary to promote the 
program outlined. 

3. What physical equipment is necessary to 
promote the program outlined? 

4. What technique of instruction is best de- 
signed to conserve time and effort? 

How shall the program of public education 

be financed? 

6. What benefits may be expected to accrue to 
young people through public education? 


Religious Education Association 
The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Religious Education Association will be 
held in Chicago March 29 to April 1. It 
will consist of a public conference on Prob- 
lems of Week-day Religious Education, a 
meeting of the Council of The Aims of 
Religious Education and meetings and con- 
ferences. 
Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 
For the fourth time, the annual summer 
meeting of the teachers of the nation will 
be held in Boston. The date is July, 1922. 
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NOTES AND NEWS : 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, was one of the speakers at the 
seventy-sixth annual meeting of the New York 
State Teachers Association at Buffalo, November 
21-23. 


Dr. William Fletcher King, president emeritus 
of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, died Octo- 
ber 23 in California. He began work in Cornell 
College in 1862 as professor of Latin and Greek 
and became acting president in 1863. From 1865 
to 1908 he served as president. He bequeathed his 
entire property estimated at $200,000 to the college. 


THE program of studies in the Munhall high 
school is so arranged that the pupil may make his 
definite choice of curriculum at the end of the 
freshman year. Eighteen units are required for 
graduation. Of these two may be earned in un- 
prepared work, such as music, drawing or gym- 
nasium. 

Credit units are weighted as follows: 

94%-100% receives 1.2 units of credit 
87%- 93% receives 1.1 units of credit 
78%- 86% receives 1.0 unit of credit 
70%- 77% receives .9 units of credit 
Below 70%, failure. 


MarsHALL Focu was awarded the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, November 15. In presenting him for the 
degree, Governor Sproul said: “It is indeed a 
rare privilege to welcome you here and present 
you for the fitting recognition which your worth 
and your achievements so richly merit at the hand 
of this venerable institution.” He also spoke of 
the allied generalissimo as “creator of the defense 
of your homeland; conqueror not for personal 
power or the glory of the empire but for humanity 
and civilization; foremost among the warriors of 
all history.” 

Dr. Penniman, in conferring the degree upon 
Marshal Foch, referred to him as _ follows: 
“Ferdinand Foch, Marshall of France, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Victorious Armies of the 
Allies:—In recognition of your services to hu- 
manity, in the cause of righteousness and justice: 
By virtue of the authority committed to me by 
the mandamus of the Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania, I, the Acting Provost, confer 
upon you the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, 
admitting you to all the rights and privileges 
which throughout the world pertain to this de- 
gree, in testimony whereof I present to you this 
diploma, officially signed, and sealed with the seal 
of the corporation.” 


Peart ALLEN of Vandergrift raises the ques- 
tion, Should we not do something to bring about 
the enactment of an “Absent Voter’s Law’? Many 
teachers are unable to go home to vote because of 
the expense and loss of time. Yet if they do not 


go home and vote, they are often charged with 
indifference. What is to be done? 


In Chester, specially bright children may work 
ahead, and seriously retarded children are given 
a chance to recover lost ground. The following 
statistics for grade pupils for the last semester 
of 1921 are significant: 

Pupils continuously enrolled February to June, 
6,261. 

Number of this enrollment that were seriously 
retarded, 1,350. 

Number of item two (retarded) that were put 
on a special schedule to recover lost ground, 847. 

Number of item three (special schedule) that 
were deficient in two branches, 291. 

Number of item one that were on special 
schedule to gain time, 85. 

Number of item three that were promoted, 596. 

Number of item five that were ptomoted, 77. 

Number promoted, 673. 

That is, the 673 pupils of item eight would not 
have been promoted if the special schedule op- 
portunity had not been afforded. In terms of per- 
centage, more than ten per cent of the total en- 
rolynent earned this extra promotion. 

These results were accomplished in overcrowded 
school rooms, by teachers on many occasions work- 
ing extra hours or conducting extra classes. 


AccorDING to returns received in reply to a 
questionnaire recently sent out by the Bureau of 
Education, .286 cities in the United States have 
established dental clinics in connection with their 
public school systems. These clinics receive sup- 
port in 181 instances from the city boards of edu- 
cation; in 33 from the city health departments ; 
in 22 from health departments and board of edu- 
cation jointly; and in 50 from the Red Cross or 
from private donations. 

Massachusetts outranks all other states with re- 
spect to number of cities maintaining such clinics, 
laying claim to 34 of the total of 286; then comes 
New York State with 23; New Jersey, 21; Illinois, 
17; Michigan, Ohio and Wisconsin, 16 each; In- 
diana and Pennsylvania, 14 each; California, 11; 
Rhode Island, 8; and the remaining states from 
2 to 7 each. 


Tue Virginia Normal School Board, under a 
recent ruling, has provided that persons who have 
taught for three years on a Virginia first grade 
certificate may enter Virginia normal schools as 
regular students, following the satisfactory pas- 
sage of a standard intelligence test. Students have 
this year enrolled at the Harrisonburg Normal 
School on this basis. 


THE first person to be awarded the unique Zona 
Gale scholarship at the University of Wisconsin is 
F. R. Weber of Brooklyn, N. Y. Under the terms 
of the new scholarship, which was made possible 
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by the New York City Branch of the University 
of Wisconsin alumni, Mr. Weber will be per- 
mitted to carry on studies entirely of his own 
choice in order to develop his talent without fol- 
lowing the university requirements. The scholar- 
ship provides that the recipient need not be a high- 
school graduate, is to have complete freedom in 
his selection of studies and need not work for a 
degree. Mr. Weber was selected on the ground 
of distinguished ability in literary composition.— 
School and Society. 


Present A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been elected president of the League 
to Enforce Peace to succeed Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft. 


THe Board of Education of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, has voted to pay each of its teachers 
who attends the Boston meeting fifty dollars to- 
wards his expenses. This means that practically 
all will attend. Miss Williams has already ar- 
ranged for a Shelby County and Memphis special 
train to the Boston meeting. Since the county will 
be the chief beneficiary of the experience of the 
teachers it is eminently fitting that the county 
bear a part of the expense—Journal of Education. 


Tuat psychological tests given to college fresh- 
men are a fair indication of their ability as stu- 
dents is indicated in the results obtained by the 
department of education and psychology of the 
Pennsylvania State College. Of sixty-seven stu- 
dents dismissed on account of poor scholarship last 
year, the average for the Army Alpha test was 
118 as compared to the general average of 131. 
Tests have been given at Penn State for the past 
two years by using the Army, .Thurstone and 
Binet-Simon systems, and of these the Army has 
been found to be the best forecaster of ability 
for college work. Favorable comparisons were 
made with high school and college grade work, 
and invariably those students making low averages 
in the psychological tests are found to be low in 
their college work. 


THE Junior Red Cross has established a $5,000 
fund to aid parents in buying glasses for their 
children. Already 200 children have been given 
“new eyes.” The fund is self-sustaining, in that 
the children pay back the cost of their glasses on 
the installment plan. 


RABINDRANATH TaGorE’s poetic ideas are given 
actuality and life through a school that he has 
founded in Bolpur, India. All instruction is im- 
parted in the open, in intimate contact with nature. 
The games and sports of the West are freely 
adopted in the physical training. The discipline 
is almost exclusively in the hands of the pupils 
themselves. One of the basic principles of Tagore’s 
method is to awaken the subconscious soul activity 
of the pupils. A truly eastern touch is silent con- 
templation, to which 15 minutes are devoted every 
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morning and evening. During these periods the 
pupils freely and silently surrender themselves to 
meditation. The name of Tagore’s school is 
Shantiniketan. 


JEREMIAH E. Burke is the new superintendent 
of schools of Boston. W. B. Snow, headmaster 
of the English High School, succeeds him as 
assistant superintendent. 


A LIFE-SIZE statue of the Marquis de Lafayette, 
the gift of Morris L. Clothier of Philadelphia, was 
unveiled at the Founder’s Day exercises at La- 
fayette College, November 17, by Governor Sproul 
of Pennsylvania. The statue is the work of Daniel 
Chester French of New York: 


THE Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Edu- 
cation recently issued News Bulletin, Vol. 1, 
No. 3. The editorial staff is as follows: 

William Penn .Loomis, Editor-in-Chief, Harris- 
burg. 

Willis 
Carlisle. 

Walter G. Kirk, Commercial Education, Phila- 
delphia. 

Anthony 
Pittsburgh. 

Louise G. Turner, Home Economics Education, 
State College. 

James A. Tucker, Industrial Education, Beth- 
lehem. 

The Bulletin is carefully edited and proves to 
be a veritable gold mine of information regarding 
the various phases of vocational work in progress 
in the State. The last number was printed by the 
Johnstown Vocational School Print Shop. 


R. Skillman, Agricultural Education, 


Goldberger, Continuation Schools, 


PrincipAL Milon L. Brown of Corry, with a 
view of minimizing the difficulty experienced by 
his pupils in choosing their curricula, has issued 
an attractive pamphlet describing the five courses 
offered. He points out what a pupil may reason- 
ably expect to get from one of the courses, and 
states clearly to what the course leads. He gives 
educational guidance by orienting his pupils at 
the beginning of their high school work. 


Proressor Einstein’s main object in recently 
visiting America was to meet the Jewish com- 
munity of the United States in order to enlist its 
support for the proposed University of Jerusalem. 
According to Nature the foundation-stones of this 
university were laid in 1918, and preparations are 
being made to erect an institution worthy of the 
noblest ideals of modern knowledge. It is proposed 
to commence with physical and chemical depart- 
ments, a medical faculty, an arts faculty, depart- 
ments of law and commerce and a Jewish faculty. 
—School News of New Jersey. 


DeELAwakeE has ‘a new educational code and a new 
state board of education. H. V. Holloway of 
Dover, superintendent of Kent county, is the new 
superintendent, with a salary of $5,000. A native 
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of Delaware, his school work has been in the 
state except eight years as superintendent at Por- 
dentown, N. J. He knows the state and its prob- 
lems and is in sympathy with the new code.— 
School News of New Jersey. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. H. DeLong, Republic, and 
his teachers have organized an extension class in 
Educational Tests and Measurements. The in- 
structor is Professor Kersteter, Southwestern 
State Normal School, California, Pa. Another 
extension course in the Psychology of the Com- 
mon Branches is being considered for the second 
half of the year. 


OneE-THIRD of the Blairsville teachers pursued 
summer courses in the following institutions: Indi- 
ana State Normal School, Grove City College, State 
College and the University of Pittsburgh. During 
the past year 90% of the Blairsville teachers were 
enrolled in higher institutions of learning. The 
Board of Education subscribed for the JourRNAL 
for each member. With a progressive Board 
and a growing corps of teachers and a community 
with high ideals, the Blairsville schools are rapidly 
forging to the front. 


FLEETWOoD grants a day every year to its teach- 
ers for visiting schools. This year they visited 
the schools of Hamburg, Ontelaunee and Birds- 
boro. Other school districts in Berks county that 
follow Fleetwood’s example are Boyertown, Robe- 
sonia, Wyomissing and Mt. Penn. 


THE consolidated schools of Berks county are 
flourishing. Seven one-teacher schools were closed 
in Union; six were closed in Tulpehocken town- 
ship. Many teachers of the county are enrolled 
in extension classes with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Ten fines were recently imposed on 
parents in the Reading school district for non- 
compliance with the compulsory attendance law. 


A SINGLE shot of a big gun at the Aberdeen 
proving grounds would send a boy or girl through 
Pennsylvania’s educational system from the pri- 
mary to a collegiate degree. The forty-million- 
dollar cost of a single battleship would provide 
a free state university and leave twenty million 
dollars for its endowment.—Governor William C. 
Sproul. 


Tue school board of Abington has appropriated 
a sum sufficient to pay half of the membership 
fee of each teacher who enrolls in the State Asso- 
ciation. Abington has had 100% membership in 
the P. S. E. A. for a number of years. 


Tue Wisconsin and Minnesota associations voted. 
to affiliate with the National Education Associa- 
tion at their recent meetings. This leaves Rhode 
Island as the only State not now affiliated with 
the National Association. 


Ricuarp A. SEARING, secretary of the New 


York State Teachers Association for eighteen 
years, became its full-time paid secretary on Janu- 
ary 1, 1921. 


Tue Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia, at its 
Round Tables and Platter Luncheons, has recently 
discussed Grading by Intelligence in Elementary 
School and Program of Studies in the Junior High 
School. The corresponding secretary is William 
E. Burkard. 


Ettwoop, Wissahickon, West Philadelphia High 
(Boys) and the South Philadelphia (Boys) are 
100% in the N. E. A., the P. S. E. A, as well 
as in the Philadelphia Teachers Association. The 
November News Letter, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
editor, reported a membership in the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, of which she is the president, 
of 5,414 out of a possible membership of 6,000. 


THE attendance at State Schools and Teachers 
Colleges this year shows a marked increase over 
that of last year, and a much larger increase over 
that of two years ago. Pre-war figures have again 
been reached and in many instances have been 
passed. An enrollment of 3,247 students in the 
Normal Schools of the State of New York is an 
increase of 42% over that of last year and of 
67% over that of two years ago. While this is 
encouraging, it must be borne in mind that all the 
Normal Schools turned out last year about half 
of the teachers needed in the elementary schools, 
and that the colleges turned out only about half 
of the teachers needed to fill the vacancies in the 
high schools. About one-fifth of the public school 
teachers in the United States have not had as 
much as a Normal School education. 


Tue American Council on Education has been 
given $170,000 by the Carnegie Corporation, the 
General Education Board, the Commonwealth 
Fund, and the Milbank Memorial, to be used to 
make a thorough investigation of the cost of 
education and of public resources available to sup- 
port it. The Committee appointed to make the 
investigation are Samuel P. Capen, Elwood P. 
Cubberly, Edward C. Elliott, Thomas E. Finegan, 
Robert M. Haig, Henry C. Morrison, George D. 
Strayer, Victor Morawetz and Herbert S. Weet. 


THE five most populous urban communities in 
the United States are not the five largest cities. 
The first three places in either classification are 
held by New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, but 
Boston shifts from seventh place as a city to 
fourth place as a metropolitan district and Detroit 
drops from fourth rank as a city to sixth as an 
urban community, Like Boston, Pittsburgh suf- 
fers in a comparison of the population of cities be- 
cause her official city boundaries enclose a relatively 
small area while immediately outside are numer- 
ous populous regions. When figures for the Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan district are used instead of the 
figures for the political division, Pittsburgh rises 
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from ninth to fifth place. The five largest urban 
communities in the United States, therefore, in 
the order of size, are New York, Chicago, Phila- 


delphia, Boston and Pittsburgh, the Keystone 
state having two of them. 
HomeEstTeEaD has a live Teachers’ Association 


with one hundred twenty-two members. Eight 
committees are organizing the work of the asso- 
ciation along definite lines. The Association holds 
a membership in the local Chamber of Commerce 
as well as in the P. S. E. A. and the N. E. A. Ata 
recent reception held in the Schwab Industrial 
School every member was present except two. 
Their absence was accounted for the following 
morning by an announcement of the arrival of a 
new recruit for the teaching force in each family. 
Consequently congratulations are being offered to 
J. D. Anderson of the High School and Robt. J. 
Barbour of the Schwab Industrial School. 


IF any one thing is fundamental in our school 
it is the spoken word. No teacher is excusable 
for a rapid, slovenly, poorly pitched use of the 
voice, either in speaking or reading. Good enuncia- 
tion is a sign of teaching intelligence and ability.— 
Supt. Robert E. Laramy. 


Supt. Nelson P. Benson of Lock Haven gives 
vocational guidance to his high school pupils by a 
series of addresses by local people representing the 
various trades and professions. The following 
subjects are suggestive: 

Some qualities that make for success in business, 
Training for librarianship. 

Banking as a career. 

Training necessary for a druggist. 
Government service, civil and military. 
Opportunities and rewards of teaching. 
Opportunities in the brick industry. 
Requirements of the dental profession. 
Forestry and the lumber industry. 
Opportunities in the railroad field. 

The value of a college education. 
Character the basis of service. 
Opportunities in the automobile business. 

Tue forty teachers of home economics repre- 
senting twenty-eight schools of Allegheny county, 
exclusive of Pittsburgh, hold monthly meetings -in 
the county Court House. At a recent meeting they 
discussed a standard ‘course of study in cookery 
and sewing for the county schools and the wise 
use of time in laboratories. 


THE new Liberty high school of Bethlehem is 
equipping an industrial department. The machine 
shop will include lathes, shapers, milling machines 
and drill presses, a Detrick and Harvey open side 
planer, a LaBRlonde universal tool and cutter 
grinder, and a Hendey tool room lathe. It is also 
installing a sheet metal outfit and a heat treatment 
room with four Sturtevant double forges, a Stew- 
art triple purpose furnace and an equipment for 
oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. The wood- 
working department includes millroom machines, a 
disc and spindle sander, single spindle shaper, six 
wood-turning lathes and one patternmakers’ lathe. 
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The printing department includes four steel type 
cabinets and other steel furniture, a complete set 
of type, spaces, quads, a- four roller motor 
Hartford printing press, a major Chandler and 
Price job press with proof press, paper cutter, 
multiplex punch, wire stitcher, lead and drill cut- 
ter and mitreing machine. The trade patternmak- 
ing class is working on a $500 production order 
for patterns for a mechanical refrigerator. It 
will make the castings and the machine department 
will machine and assemble the apparatus. 


On Arbor Day, October 28, the school children 
of Pennsylvania were given an opportunity to 
contribute toward the erection of two great high 
schools in the devastated regions of France. These 
schools will be known as the Washington-La fayette 
High School and the Foch-Pershing High School. 
When completed they will be fitting expressions 
of the love and friendship of the youth of Penn- 
sylvania for their French cousins across the sea. 
At this writing a fund of $7,421.69 has been re- 
ported, with contributions coming in daily. 


UNPRECEDENTED.—Pennsylvania’s State Educa- 
tion Association has a Commission on Professional 
Ethics, which recently investigated a city school 
board’s action in adopting a text-book and “boost- 
ing” for it among teachers without the superin- 
tendent’s approval, which the board’s rules re- 
quire. This commission did not tremble and side 
step and palliate but stated five facts to support 
its condemnation of a board action calculated, it 
believes, to injure schools wherever repeated. 
Dean W. G. Chambers of Pittsburgh, Supt. Chas. 
A. Wagner of Chester and President J. A. H. 
Keith of Indiana, were the commission. Get de- 
tails from PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JouRNAL, Har- 
risburg.—Public Service. 


Tue University of Pittsburgh is the recipient 
of a plot of fourteen acres of land in the civic 
and educational center of the city, acquired at a 
cost of $1,500,000. A. W. Mellon, Secretary of 
the Treasury and R. B. Mellon, his brother, paid 
the first installment of $150,000. Chancellor John 
G. Bowman, in announcing this gift, stated that 
laboratories of chemistry, physics, physiology and 
biology would be erected on this tract which would 
make the University of Pittsburgh the leading 
center of research in these fields in America. 

A few weeks ago, the University of Pittsburgh 
acquired a plot of six acres near the campus on 
which to erect student dormitories. 


At the annual banquet and meeting of Lycoming 
County Manufacturers’ Association at Williams- 
port, Nov. 21, F. A. R. Hoffeditz, Director of 
Vocational Education in York, explained the work 
of the York Manufacturers Association in assist- 
ing co-operative industrial education in that city. 

W. K. Yocum, Director Vocational Education, 
Pennsylvania State College, is giving in the Wil- 
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liamsport high school a teacher training class 
made up exclusively of journeymen mechanics. 

The high school machine shop has three motor 
engine lathes. It is open six hours a day and 
three evenings a week. Three hundred men and 
women are attending thirteen evening vocational 
courses. 


Wir the introduction of electrical and sheet 
metal courses in Johnstown many new opportuni- 
ties for practical application are offered. In the 
sheet metal shop, the advanced class is completing 
twenty-two ventilator hoods for the William A. 
Cochran Junior high school building. It has al- 
ready finished twelve sand pans. The electrical 
classes have wired five school buildings. The in- 
structional side is emphasized so that the practical 
does not become exploitation. 

A new evening class in sign painting and window 
card writing is working under the direction of 
Mary L. Wilson, Supervisor of Fine Arts, assisted 
by Clifford Sell of the Johnstown Poster Co. 

In Lycoming county, J. S. Champion, Vocational 
Supervisor of Agriculture, organized junior project 
werk last spring for about one.hundred forty upper 
grade pupils. He supervised the work during the 
summer and held a fair in each township this fall. 
The projects were the raising of chickens, pigs and 
calves. At the fair, the pupils entered their best 
stock in competition for a silk banner, prizes and 
ribbons. Many of the parents exhibited stock and 
farm products, thus adding to the interest of the 
fair. At the Clinton Township Junior Agricul- 
tural Fair, there were over forty exhibits of 
poultry, seven calves, a number of cows, sheep, 
rabbits and pigs, and one Percheron colt. Spe- 
cial features of the fair were stock judging and 
athletic contests. A refreshment committee cleared 
a neat sum to be used in preparing material for 
another fair next year. : 


Opportunities for Study by American Graduate 
Schools, by George F. Zook and Samuel P. Capen, 
describes the organization of education in the 
United States, explains the work of The Associa- 
tion of American Universities and gives in detail 
the offerings of graduate work at twenty-eight 
universities and colleges. Write the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin, 1921, 
No. 6. 


ScHoot AND Society announces the addition to 
its editorial staff of Dr. Carson W. Ryan, Jr., 
Professor of Education at Swarthmore College 
and Raymond Walters, Dean of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. The editor and founder, Dr. J. McKeen 
Cattell, will give more time to psychological or- 
ganization and research. 


TwENTy-FIVE fellowships will be offered during 
1922-23 for open competition among graduates of 
American colleges by the Society for American 
Field Service Fellowships for French Universities. 


Applicants must have a working use of French, 
Dr. I. L. Kandel, 522 Fifth avenue, New York, 
N. Y., will answer any inquiries. 


Tue U. S. Department of Commerce, through 
the Census Bureau, gives statistics of school at- 
tendance from the returns of the Fourteenth De- 
cennial Census, taken January 1, 1920. The total 
population 5 to 20 years of age in continental 
United States numbered 33,250,870. Of this num- 
ber, 21,373,976 attended school at some time be- 
tween September 1, 1919, and January 1, 1920. 
The total population 7 to 13 years of age, 15,306,- 
793, included 13,869,010 children attending school. 
The percentage attending school among the popu- 
lation 5 to 20 years of age increased from 59.2 
for 1910 to 64.3 for 1920; and the corresponding 
percentage for children 7 to 13 years of age in- 
creased from 86.1 for the earlier to 90.6 for the 
later year. 


PittsBpurGH provides forty night schools and 
commercial centers, affording opportunity for 
20,000 adults from three to five nights each week. 


To ENcouRAGE the study of French in the high 
schools of Pittsburgh and to bring the students 
into contact with the advantages offered by the 
Alliance Francaise, the Pittsburgh Group of the 
Alliance Francaise will give a medal at the end 
of the scholastic year to the best student of French 
in each of the high schools of the city. The 
head of the French department in each school will 
select the student who is to receive the medal. 
Each recipient will also be given a free membership 
in the Alliance Francaise for the ensuing year. 
The committee in charge of awarding the medals 
consists of Miss Edythe Ely, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women, Rev. Dr. Mage of Macdonald, 
Pa. and Professor Reginald H. Johnson of the 
University of Pittsburgh, chairman. 


West Chester has well attended evening classes 
in carpentry, machine shop practice and related 
drawing. 


Tue American Classical League supported by 
the General Education Board is conducting an in- 
vestigation of the teaching of Latin in the second- 
ary schools of the United States. The special 
investigating committee consists of W. L. Carr, 
Mason D. Gray and Andrew F. West, chairman. 
The purpose of the investigation is to prepare a 
constructive program of recommendations for im- 
provement in the teaching of Latin and Greek in 
our secondary schools. This involves, first, an 
investigation into the present status of Latin and 
Greek including a study of the actual objectives 
aimed at in current practice, the extent to which 
these objectives are attained or attainable, the 
means commonly employed and the means most 
effectively employed in attaining them; and sec- 
ond, a constructive program involving the deter- 
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mination of the most important objectives and the 
means to be recommended as most effective in 
attaining them as to (a) content of courses, (b) 
methods of teaching, (c) qualifications of train- 
ing teachers. Persons desiring to co-operate in 
this investigation should communicate with Mason 
D. Gray, East High School, Rochester, N. Y. 


COATESVILLE offers trade courses in printing, 
carpentry and electricity. During the first two 
months, ninety-three projects were completed with 
a commercial value of $665. The print shop turned 
out forty-three jobs, which included all of the 
school printing, one issue of the Public School 


News and one issue of the Colored School News. 


The electrical shop finished eighteen projects 
among which were several difficult house-wiring 
jobs. The carpentry shop handled thirty-three 
orders. There are twenty-four boys in the print- 
ing course, twenty-four boys in the electricity and 
twelve in the carpentry. The evening vocational 
school has 330. The course includes blue print 
reading, mechanical drawing, mathematics, elec- 
tricity, pipe-fitting, salesmanship, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, millinery, sewing and 
cooking, on the short unit basis averaging from 
twenty to forty lessons. 


Tue Rotary Club of Williamsport in order to 
explain its program of boys’ work entertained the 
eighth grade and high school teachers at a dinner 
November 7. The club has set as its goal a high 
school education for every boy in the city. 


At the annual meeting of the Mountain Arts 
Association at Williamsport, November 19, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of Public In- 
struction held conferences on art, commercial, 
home economics and industrial education. Fifty 
teachers were present. A luncheon was served 
under the auspices of the home economics depart- 
ment of the high school. 


Dean John W. Winters of the School of Edu- 
cation of New York University is authority for 
the statement that the average intelligence of the 
Nation today is that of a 7A pupil. He declares 
that fewer than 10 per cent of the pupils in the 
elementary grades ever get to high school. 


ALuMNI of West Chester State Normal School 
plan to establish a $50,000 scholarship fund as a 
_memorial to the late Dr. George M. Philips, for 
many years principal of the Normal School. 


Mrs. O. D. Finnican has been elected to the 
Board of Education in Coatesville for a term of 
six years. Mrs. Finnigan is President of the 
Chester County Home and School League which 
comprises nearly two hundred associations. 


THE superintendent of schools in Coatesville, 
with the assistance of the various Parent-Teachers 
Associations is putting on a campaign that has 
for its purpose the wise selection of gift books 
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for children. Carefully selected lists of the best 
books for children of all ages have been issued 
to the parents. Trained children’s librarians have 
spoken to meetings of parents and teachers. It is 
hoped by these means to improve the quality of 
books that are selected for the children of the city. 

THE Junior High School in Coatesville for col- 
ored children is featuring chair caning in its 
Industrial Department. This school is also pub- 
lishing a school paper, The Junior Messenger. They 
invite correspondence or exchange by other Junior 
High Schools, particularly those for colored chil- 
dren. Mr. H. P. Denny is the principal. 

TuHeE Coatesville Elementary Schools are car- 
rying on a series of scholarship contests. The pupils 
in a given grade are organized into teams, three 
pupils composing the team from a room in each 
subject. No pupil is allowed to be on more than 
one team. This permits practically all the stu- 
dents in the room to participate. When the time 
of the contest arrives each team competes with a 
team from the other buildings of the city. The 
team winning first prize receives four points, the 
second three points, etc. At the end of the year 
the school receiving the most points is to be 
awarded a banner. 

TuroucH the co-operation of the Red Cross and 
other civic organizations a free dental clinic has 
been opened in Coatesville. The children in the 
Public Schools needing this service who cannot 
afford to pay are treated free of charge. 

Tue Board of Trustees of Columbia University 
have taken action toward carrying out a building 
program calling for an expenditure of several 
million dollars. Work is to be begun immediately 
upon the construction of a Faculty House to cost 
about $250,000. The building will have a frontage 
of 80 feet on Morningside Drive and will be 82 
feet deep and four stories high. The present 
building will be torn down to make way for the 
new building for the School of Business. 


In Erie the vocational classes are handling 
such projects as designs for a truck handling 
lumber, a band saw, a belt sander, the parts of a 
horizontal air cool gasoline engine, and a vertical 
spindle oscillating type sander. The classes make 
patterns for the various parts of machines, cast 
and assemble the parts, thus completing the project. 
The committee on trade subjects is charting lines 
of promction from the two-year trade courses. 
This activity was stimulated by a chart on electri- 
cal work by C. E. Crofoot of the Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester, New York. The 
chart in the hands of the Boys Counselors visual- 
izes the future of the graduates of the trade 
courses. 


Tue Erie Board of Commerce through its Com- 
mittee on Education is offering $150 in prizes for 
shop work in the public schools. An exhibit of 
shop and fine arts work will be held in the Board 
of Commerce rooms in January. 
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F. F. Linrncer, Supervisor of Agriculture at 
the Morrison Cove Vocational School in Blair 
county writes: : 

Our co-operative egg marketing operations are 
growing. Boys pack and handle eggs in cartons 
(1 doz. each). We expect soon to get our own 
carton with appropriate name. The present opera- 
tions are educational as they get our people think- 
ing of the marketing problems. While we do not 
expect to handle all the eggs of the community, 
we have reached the point of practically making 
the basic price, that is, no one will sell eggs for 
“less than our price. This means an average in- 
crease of 6 to 8 cents a dozen. For our three 
townships with 25,000 hens (according to our sur- 
vey two years ago) this means increased profit 
of $9,000 to $10,000 due to co-operative marketing. 
Every day I get inquiries concerning our plan or 
questions on poultry feeding. We are showing in 
dollars and cents an excuse for our existence. 
The agriculture problem is one of getting the 
farmer more money for his produce. That’s what 
he needs—with that he will get the other things 
that make for happiness and contentment in life. 


NorMAN Ratcurorp, Supervisor of Agriculture 
in the Palmyra high school, writes of an experi- 
ence which shows that the vocational studies 
stimulate the boys to habits of thrift and personal 
economy: “I took a survey of the boys in farm 
book-keeping to see how many were keeping ac- 
counts or doing business in their own name. Nine- 
teen had their own bank accounts, five had money 
invested in their own name, one had a check ac- 
count and a savings account, one had no accounts 
and one was absent.” 


A. P. Witttams, Agent of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, in company with a 
member of the Vocational Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, spent the first week in 
_ November visiting centers of instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture in the state. They visited the 
following: Blain Vocational School; Mr. Skill- 
man, the County Supervisor of Cumberland 
County; the Vocational Department of the Pal- 
myra High School; Lampeter Vocational School ; 
Spring Mills Vocational School; Rural Life De- 
partment, State College; the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

Mr. Williams was especially pleased with the 
work done in the Pennsylvania Rural Community 
Vocational Schools and Agricultural Departments 
and much interested in the work of the County 
Vocational Supervisor of Agriculture, a compara- 
tively new phase of vocational education. 


Do you wish a Meissner Monogram piano, es- 
pecially adapted to use in the school room? If 
you wish to earn the money for it, send to the 
Meissner Piano Company, 228 3rd St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., for their booklet, “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” Issued free. 


Joun A. Hottincer, Director of School Gardens 
and Nature Study in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
issues the following statement for 1921: Highest 
number of pupils enrolled, 2,405; approximate 
number of supervised home gardens, 2,000; total 
area of school gardens, 7% acres; market value 
of vegetables raised on school gardens, $6,200; 
many flowers raised and sent to hospitals; $125 
an” eighteen dozen flowering bulbs were distributed 
as prizes; a total of sixty-eight prizes were of- 
fered. 


Tue enrollment in the Co-operative Industrial 


.Course of the York high school has reached 332. 


At the present time, 31 plants have boys from this 
department on their pay rolls. The latest sta- 
tistics show that 60 per cent of our graduates are 
working in York at their trade or on advanced 
positions. 


Tue West Sunbury-Clay Township Vocational 
School is issuing mimeographed news letters to 
interest the community in its type of work. Vol- 
ume 1 contains the following article: 

No Rip Van WInkKies HERE 

Last year the homemaking department completed 
268 articles of sewing and 21 hats. It served hot 
lunches to from 16 to 80 town pupils daily during 
the winter months at a cost of ten cents a plate 
and made a profit of $1.25. 

A series of lectures was given in agriculture and 
homemaking with an average attendance of eighty 
and a vocational play emphasizing scientific prin- 
ciples in farming and housekeeping. 

The school gave four plays, organized two liter- 
ary societies that gave programs open to the public 
alternating every second week; and, by way of 
postscript, made such a drain on the stored up 
knowledge of the teachers that they must attend 
summer school in order to secure new methods, 
new ideas and inspiration. 


THE citizens of Dunmore, Lackawanna county, 
are co-operating with the school and the health 
authorities to carry out the health program of 
the State Department. Cyrilla Knight, Super- 
visor of Physical Education, has organized the 
work, the instruction for the grades twenty min- 
utes a day being given by the classroom teachers, 
while the town hall has been rented for two. forty- 
five minute periods a week for the high school 
pupils. Both inter-school athletics and inter-class 
contests have a large place in the program. The 
medical inspectors employed by the Board of 
Education are seconded by the teachers of the 
borough in the follow-up work. The officials 
give a motorcycle officer his entire time to en- 
force school health and sanitary measures. A most 
attractive feature is the May Day Athletic Meet, 
presented annually by the entire student body. Last 
year over 3,000 children participated, each grade 
being responsible for one definite phase of the 
program. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ForM AND FuNcTIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
by Thomas Harrison Reed. Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. World Book Company. ($2.20.) 

Intended as a basis for a high school course in 
preparation for citizenship. The text is so in- 
structive and comprehensive, that one may best 
review it by citing some of its principal topics: 

History and origin of our government; need of 

political parties; election machinery; democratic 

evolution of state government; lawmaking in state 
and nation; development of city government, vari- 
ous forms, including the commission form; county 
anc township government; civil service; territories 
and dependencies; foreign relations and national 
defense; crime and its prevention; public morals 
and recreation; care of dependents; education; 
preservation of public health; conservation of 
natural resources; money and banking; corpora- 

tions; public utilities; government and labor; im- 

migration; revenue and taxation; government 

finance; Articles of Confederation; Constitution 
of the United States. 


LEssONS ON THE Use oF Books AND LIBRARIES 
by ©. S. Rice, State Supervisor of School 
Libraries, Wisconsin. Rand, McNally and 
Company. 

A guide for teachers and a text for pupils in the 
use of the dictionary, encyclopedias, atlases, year- 
books, card catalogs, newspapers, magazines and 
public documents, with a list of books for general 
reading. Each section is classified as to its best 
use in the class-room, whether for reading, lan- 
guage, geography, history and civics, and for the 
grade to which it is adapted. 


Harry Hour Srortes by M. Genevieve Silvester 
and Edith Marshall Peter. American Book 
Company. 

Intended as supplementary material for the child 
who has finished a primer. Among the rhymes 
are selections from Robert Louis ‘Stevenson, Joyce 
Kilmer, Emily Huntington Miller, Clara Doty 
Rates, Celia Thaxter and Lucy Larcom. The 
illustrations form an attractive part of the book. 


PLayTIME Stories by Agnes Dunlop and Robinson 
G. Jones. American Book Company. 

The child world is a world of play. Acting out 
a story is the best way for a child to picture its 
content. Interest is aroused the moment the bird, 
animal, fairy or giant speaks or acts, so that the 
child wants to imitate. To do this he willingly 
struggles to master new words. This book vital- 
izes the story world, with the intent to inspire the 
child himself to read and to act the stories. 


Civic ScreNcE IN THE Home by George W. Hunter 
and Walter G. Whitman. American Book 
Company. 

A text on civic science should conceive the child 


as the center and all the world of the child re- 
volving round this center. The child becomes 
aware first of the vital part played by air, water, 
light, heat and food on him as an individual in 
his own home. Next comes the application of the 
forces of nature by man in communal life. Civic 
science leads the pupil from the simple factors 
of his environment to the complex combinations 
and interactions arising through what we call 
civilization. Pupils readily work toward the solu- 
tion of those things which seem most worth while 
to them as individuals and most worthy to them 
as future citizens. 

The text falls naturally under the following 
heads: 1. the ideal home and the natural resources 
in its environment; 2. good health in the home— 


air, water, food, household pests and _ their 
prevention, wastes, germ dangers and health 
habits; 3. heat—fuels, heating systems, fire 
prevention, clothing; 4. light—sources, import- 
ance of our eyes. 5. home and_ surround- 
ings—making and beautifying the home, the 


grounds, the garden, plant friends and plant pests; 
6. devices for labor saving and convenience—sim- 
ple equipment and the complicated electrical equip- 
ment; 7. recreation, indoor and outdoor. 


CLericaAL Practice, First Lessons 1n BusINEss 
by William Lincoln Anderson, Head Commer- 
cial Dept. Dorchester High School, Boston. 
American Book Company. 


Adapted to the junior high school. Designed for 
the majority of young people who leave school, 
either by choice or of necessity, without entering 
high school or the 40 per cent of those who enter 
but drop out by the end of the first year. Based 
on the project method, the work offers ample op- 
portunity for the socialized recitation and for ex- 
ploratory work. In addition to the business rou- 
tine, practice is provided in the simple processes 
of arithmetic and carefully graded lessons in 
penmanship. 

For the convenience of the teacher the sheets 
are te be torn from the pad as the forms are filled 
in. After they are inspected and checked, they 
are returned for filing. This system is the out- 
growth of work with over 5,000 students between 
the ages of 14 and 16 under compulsory training 
in the Boston continuation schools. 


BEGINNING SPANISH, Direct METHop, by Aurelio 
M. Espinosa and Clifford G. Allen of Leland 
Stanford Junior University. American Pook 
Company. 

The aim is to give a mastery of Spanish as a 
living language. This involves ability to read, 
write and speak Spanish. While practically all 
the instruction should be given in the Spanish 
language from the first day, mere conversational 
courses with little grammatical study should have 
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no place in our educational programs. The book 
offers (1) the fundamental principles of Spanish 
grammar, (2) much practical material of well- 
graded difficulty, (3) a text that teaches Spanish 
from the beginning by conjugations of the verbs 
in sentences. 


Lecruras Para PrinciPIaAntes by Medora Loomis 
Ray, Washington Irving High School, New 
York. American Book Company. 

An attractively illustrated book of 175 pages for 
supplementary work of first year high school 
pupils after a month or six weeks of study. Les- 
sons based on everyday life and vocabulary of 
high school pupils relating to the customs, com- 
merce and traditions of Latin America. The chap- 
ters are woven into story form. While each chap- 
ter is complete in itself and contains a note of 
human interest, all are connected and related, so 
that the 40 lessons form a whole. Original themes 
in the appendix are for the exceptional pupil or 
for rapid advancement groups. The maps are 
simple yet sufficient to arouse a genuine interest in 
our wonderful sister continent and the life and 
history of the people who speak the Spanish 
language. 


Art AND EpucaTIon In Woop Turninc by Wil- 
liam W. Klenke, Central Commercial and 
Manual Training High School, Newark, N. J. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. $1.40. 

Primarily for students. in normal schools, high 
schools and colleges. The text and its illustrations 
give the necessary facts regarding the fine old 
craft of wood-turning. The author is an expert 
turner with a keen appreciation of beauty and 
also a successful teacher. Where two methods 
of procedure are possible, one of the factory 
expert in wood-turning, the other of the art crafts- 
man in the school, the latter is used, as the pur- 
pose of the book is fundamentally educational. 

In the problems in design the author constantly 

recognizes beauty of form. He gives detailed in- 

formation regarding tools, their care and best 
use. The text contains 39 full-page plates of 
working drawings. 


A Course In MeEcHANICAL Drawinc by Louis 
Rouillion, Director Mechanics Institute, New 
York. Fifteenth Edition. The Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, New York. 
$1.50. 


Working drawings, lettering and dimensioning 
for two school years of about 24 weeks each, or 
the work may be abridged to two or three even- 
ings a week for the same period. At the end of 
the book 29 exercises constitute an independent 
series, parallel to the regular course, to be chosen 
if preferred by those who wish to work out their 
own projects. While each sheet may be drawn 
from the directions accompanying the correspond- 
ing regular sheet, it differs sufficiently to make 
independent work for the students. 
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Apvancep Lessons 1N Everypay EnNcLisH by 
Emma Miller Bolenius. American Book 
Company. 

The three main objects of the book are: (1) 
to make correct language habits automatic; (2) 
to develop the pupil’s thinking power and to give 
him richer backgrounds of life; (3) to make him 
enjoy his work by weaving language around the 
doing of real things—projects. The work is for 
two years of the upper elementary grades, de- 
veloped in 40 projects. Some of the special fea- 
tures are: the socialized recitation—club organiza- 
tion, team work, discussions, programs, commit- 
tees, voting; individual assignments adapted to 
differences in pupils; training in thought-getting 
and organization; supervised class work and study 
periods; definite units of assignment well within 
the grasp of the class; newspapers, magazines, 
new books for fresh illustrative material; use 
of pictures and devices; varied community inter- 
ests; Americanism emphasized in discussion, as- 
signments, dramatizations. 

The first year stresses thought as the basis of 
expression and the second year, the manner of 
expression. A formal talk to the class, a con- 
versation or discussion lesson, a letter, a written 
composition, a pronunciation lesson and a gram- 
mar or composition lesson are provided for each 
week of the year. The talks should be short like 
paragraph themes, that each pupil may participate, 
rather than longer talks from the brilliant pupils. 
The language games and especially the pageants, 
“Nations of the World,” “Choosing a Career,” 
and “What Made the Community Live” are stimu- 
lating and suggestive. 


WortTH-wHILE AMERICANS by Edwin Erle Sparks, 


President Emeritus of The Pennsylvania 
State College. Weidenhamer and Company, 
Philadelphia. 


A supplementary reader for the ‘grades, in- 
tended to show that America is the land of op- 
portunity, provided one has the will power to 
achieve a high ideal. The biographies include 
preacher, president, scientist, inventor, jurist, phy- 
sician, social settlement worker, explorer, nurse, 
labor leader, merchant, engineer, blind girl, sol- 
dier, philanthropist, author—a wide range. Be- 
cause youth is more interested in hearing about 
those of similar age, the author has stressed the 
days of hardship and character-forming, rather 
than the period of fruition and triumph. The 
material and incidents selected make the sketches 
interesting and inspiring to the reader, whether 
young or old. 


A Suort History or ENGLAND. Revised Edition. 
By Charles M. Andrews. 506 pp. Allyn and 
Bacon. ($1.80.) : 

The book treats the main features of English 
history from the earliest time to the present day. 

It traces the development first of England, then 

of Great Britain, of the United Kingdom and 
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finally of the British Empire, with its many colo- 
nies, dependencies and dominions. The narrative 
ends with the close of 1920 and is supplemented 
by chapters on Great Britain’s part in the Great 
War and the government of the British Empire 
at the present time. Many maps and illustrations 
add to the interest. So inspiring and enlightening 
is the text that one wishes to read it at a sitting. 


THe FLAME Fienp, A Text-book on Fire Preven- 
tion by Hallie L. Jameson. Allyn and Bacon. 
(80c.) 

In our country fire takes annually over 15,000 
lives and daily over $1,000,000 in useful property. 
The people in general bear this terrible loss—an 
average eight times that of European countries. 
Over 80% of this loss is through thoughtlessness 
or neglect. Every man, woman and child should 
read the experiences of “the boys” with the Flame 
Fiend; especially the chapter on insurance, the 
legislative enactments of Pennsylvania, the city 
ordinances of Cleveland, and the United States 
Court decisions on establishing liability of property 
owners. 15,000 dead and 17,000 maimed each year 
soon make the total equal that of our 18 months’ 
war with Germany. The Flame Fiend explains 
the mechanical laws governing fire, names the most 
frequent causes of fires, cites our careless habits 
and offers two measures: personal liability of older 
folk to make and enforce laws and individual 
responsibility upon them and likewise upon the 
children. Much can be done in individual liability 
through our schools. A German educator has well 
said, “If you would have a thing in the nation, 
you must first put it in the schools.” We in Amer- 
ica pity a man who has a fire, as being unfortu- 
nate. The French treat him as a criminal. In 
France the occupant must pay the loss, unless he 
can prove the fire was caused by something beyond 
his control. There the average direct loss through 
fires is 49c, in England 33c, in Germany 28c, in 
Switzerland 15c, in Holland 1lc, and in our own 
country $2.10. The indirect losses are much larger, 
for we maintain fire companies and their equipment 
and pay more for everything we buy because stocks 
of goods must be insured. This amount is estimated 
at $4 a year per person. The book may be used 
for language work; themes and discussions. The 


appendix gives a Home Inspection Report for — 


School Pupils, to interest and awaken them to a 
sense of danger, and through them the parents. 
It should make our boys and girls better citizens 
in training in the prevention of this awful loss 
annually to life and property. 


Beccar’s Gotp by Ernest Poole. The Macmillan 
Company. ($2.00.) 

When but a lad on the farm Peter Wells heard 
a missionary talk on China and soon after discov- 
ered his Uncle Bill engrossed over his stamp col- 
lection. The passionate hunger for world knowl- 
edge, unsatisfied in the uncle, spurred Peter’s am- 
bition, so that after his mother’s funeral he ac- 


cepted his Uncle’s advice and, without risking a 
good-bye to any one, boarded the 5:22 milk train 
for New York. Lonely, baffled, homesick there, 
he was on the point of going home, when a letter 
from Uncle Bill announced the selling of the farm 
and news came of his appointment as a substitute 
teacher, to a school near Chatam Square. Here 
little Moon Chao came into his life and likewise 
a romance that brought back the old call to China. 
The struggles of Peter and his wife in their city 
work with its many intricate educational prob- 
lems, and their efforts to keep alive the spirit of 
romance and their longing for China, abetted by 
a call from overseas, are so realistic and absorb- 
ingly interesting that the reader puts himself in 
Peter’s place in all his yearnings, questionings and 
decisions. 


MANNERS AND ConpucT IN SCHOOL AND Out by 
the Deans of Girls in Chicago High Schools. 
Allyn and Bacon. (40c.) 

Timely suggestions for the street, street-car, cor- 
ridors, class room, lunch room, assembly hall, 
duties to club or class sponsor, chaperon, hostess, 
older people, companions, invitations, dances, re- 
freshments, table manners, and duties to self and 
home—all so sanely and interestingly compiled that 
the reader, whether man, woman, boy or girl, will 
read the book at a sitting. Especially helpful will 
deans find this contribution to their work by 
deans. 
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EING Well-Dressed is 

Merely a Matter of 
Knowing where to buy Your 
Clothes. 


Jacob Reed’s Sons Clothing 
is High Grade, but not High 
Priced. 


JACOB REED'S SONS 


424-26 CHESTNUT ST. @ 
PHILADELPHIA x | 
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